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wo systems available 
ALUMINIUM, 

E system consists of 

(IDERCOATING and 

These paints contain 

oportion of genuine 


These are the perfect protective paints for glass- 

houses, frames, Dutch lights and all horti- Lee rn ry 
cultural timber prone to mildew. Specially 
formulated for the exacting requirements of the ; Jae ‘cquired. Ww here large 


4 are being painted this 

aursery trade, Cuprinol Fungicidal Paints m effects large savings in 
: : abour costs, 

ns for painting 

and for application 

treated woodwork, 

gladly: supplied on 


| 
mildew and moulds. a 
CUPRINOL LTD, ver’. 40, Term VICTORIA, LONDGH TELEPHONE: SLOANE 9274 


SEEDSMEN 


Garden Gift Vouchers 


GREETINGS CARD 
GIFT VOUCHER 


These Greetings Card Gift Vouchers 
can be purchased direct from Raynes 
Park or from our London Shops. 
An additional 6d. should be included 
in your remittance. Bulbs, Seeds, 
Plants, Garden Tools and Books, 
a are always welcome Christmas 
ts. 


‘**Blue Book of Gardening 


Catalogue 
Free on request—Published December 1960 


Actual size 63 in. wide, 54 in. in depth 


134 Recent Street, W.1 
129 Hic Housorn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victorias Streer E.C.4 
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PLOUGH WITH THE Full 
‘AUTO-CULTO Mk. V’ Range 
AND THE 
‘AUTO-GARDENER’ Implements 


THE ‘AUTO CULTO’ 
MARK V has power to spare. 
Ploughs and Rotary 
m Cultivates. it has been 
designed and built for heavy 
usage and has ample power 
for ploughing under the 
heaviest conditions, single 
furrows up to 7” deep and 10” 
wide. Engine 5.3 b.h.p. 


THE ‘AUTO-GARDENER’ 
is the answer to most culti- 
vating problems. ONE 
machine that Ploughs and 
Cultivates. The 3 b.h.p. engine 
has 3 forward speeds and 
reverse. 


Both machines with 
attachments will: mow 
grass, cut scrub, trim 
hedges, furrow, ridge, hoe, 
saw timber, tow a trailer, 
spray paint and insecti- 
cide. 


ALL BRITISH 
INCLUDING ENGINE 


Write for illustrated brochure to: ; 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS 
(AUTO-CULTO) LTD. 


DE MONTFORT ROAD 


‘ 
All machines are fitted THE ‘HORTI-CULTO’. 
1 with Villiers/J.A.P. ¥ The small, sturdy power 
stroke engines. gardener with a 4stroke 
READING, BERKS. (Dept. RHS) { strated on your own land ' = engine. Wide range of attach- 
Tel: Reading 54471/2 1 —without obligation. ments for all ines. 
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You must 
try the 
NEW 


POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 


by 
SEAFORTH 


Growerseverywhere are @ Proven better for grow- 
congratulatingusonthe economical 
many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 


new kind of Flower Pot. _ year after year. 
Lightweight and colour- 


Ask your usual dealer, 
‘ ful, easier to stack, 
or write for Catalogue. We mamfectwe the 


largest some of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc, in the United Kingdom. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and price list. 


SEAFORTH 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 


PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12” by 2° 
with ROLLER BEARING 
12° DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


carniace £15 . 2. 6 Pai 
HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HS) for complete range of 
sizes and models 
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talogue hich contains ail che 
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Pest Control 


The “Handispray Outfit” is a low priced _ en 
portable outfit, ideal for spraying - H 
insecticides in glasshouses. The \ 


compressor and electric motor weigh 
only 40 Ib. and ample pressure is 
maintained through a long hose 


Ba! ; to the Mode! iM Spray Gun fitted with 
=> quart container. 

7 Also suitable for maintenance painting 

and tyre inflation. 

2 Recommended by Piant Protection Ltd. 
Deferred terms availabie 


Demonstration on your premises—no obligation. 


W Best Control 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (division of Broom & Wade Ltd.) out Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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LifeS much easier with 


a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen Electric Chain Saw 
means good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, 
quality built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds— 
yet weighs only 144 lbs. 


PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR, £39. 10s. 
2 h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with Hoe Tiller, Drill. or Circular 
Saw, Hedge Cutter and Sander- Polisher attachment 


NEW * Little Giant’ 
Chain Saw 

The smallest and lightest 
Electric Chain Saw — 
weighs under 9 Ibs. Can be 
used in one hand from 
ladders or up in trees. 
Lops and prunes branches 
up to 6° thick with ease. 
Convertible to Hoe Tiller 
or Hedge Cutter. 


PRICE OF ware 


Write for free leaflets giving details of the Tarpen way of making 

life much easier with — Teols that are really built for the job. 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 

24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 KENSINGTON 349! (7 lines) 
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“HYDRA 60” 
ALL PURPOSE - SPRAYS CONTINUOUSLY 


with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures completely continuous and 


powerful spray; self-supplying. 
MODEL No. l (as illustrated) 74/ oe 
MODEL No. 4 with 2-zallon plastic 99 / = 


Ilustrated Catalogue from: 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 


P.O. Box 9-67, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


CHANGE OVER TO OiL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY... 


Phillips Oil Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oil 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oil heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired tempera- 
ture without 
stoking. 

@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion without fear 
of damage. 
Automatic oil 
feed, lit by match 
— extinguished, 
re-lit, regulated 
by easy control. 
Odourless, quiet, 
safe and trouble- 
free. 

No dust, smoke, 
soot or ashes. 
Easily converted 
back to solid fuel 
when required. 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


Send for details and leaflet . . . 
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BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 


offer 
FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 
* 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 

Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 
Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID | 


Fruit Nursery Dept. J.R.H. 
LISS 


DOBBIE’S 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
Free by Post 


BULBS—Al! Kinds 


Clear and simple cultural directions 
are given. By following them the 
Garden and the Home can be made 
beautiful in Spring for a very mod- 
erate outlay. 


SWEET PEAS 


Our varieties and our stocks are pre- 
eminent—All grown in Essex and are 
therefore unsurpassed. 


ROSES 


Our famous Scotch Roses succeed 
everywhere, and our list embraces 
only the very best. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD. 


Seed Growers & Nurserymen, 
EDINBURGH 
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BM. TOUT.CGAS 
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HARD LAWN 
TENNIS 

COURTS 

as used for 

4 the British 
Hard Court 
Championships 
at Bournemouth 
and first-class 
Tournaments 
throughout the 


4 country. 


Ladies Singles Final, British Hard Court Championships 

on ‘En-Tout-Cas’ Court, 1960 
BOWLING GREENS * FOOTBALL GROUNDS - CRICKET PITCHES 
RUNNING TRACKS - SWIMMING POOLS - SQUASH RACKETS COURTS 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS co., LTD. 


4 S| SYSTON, LEICESTER (syston 3322/7) London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Now you can start earlier and enjoy 


"| sooner a wider range of plants and 


flowers 


whether you have 
*” a cold or heated 
greenhouse. the 


Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 
a low voltage warming wire em- 
bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
with granulated peat. Large 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any greenhouse bench. Current 
consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat You get almost 
5 sq. ft. of propagating area for 3d. 
or 4d. a week — reducing, and often 


| Humex 
saving altogether, the cost of heat- 
Send 
Electric ~PROPAGATOR? for jul devas 


for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


i SPECIFICATION Size: 36ins. 
POST TO-DAY obligation, free leafles x 20ins. x 11fins. A.C, Mains 
200-250 v. Supplied complete with 
peat, glass for top, soil thermo- 
meter, 8 seed pans, pots, thermo- 
and cable, 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD.(DEPT. RAP), Humex House, - a 
1-13 High Road, B t 45697 

1 igh Road, Byfleet, Surrey one: Byflee 609 00.6 emo 
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FRUIT TREES 
HEDGING PLANTS 
ROSES 
VINES 
SHRUBS 


Properly grown, true to name, 
and on the right stocks. 


We are always pleased to help you 
choose. 


Catalogue 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


ALGINURE 


soil conditioner 


Alginure Soil Conditioner is the most up-to- 
date and effective means of putting your soil 
in peak condition. Two ounces are sufficient 
for each square yard of soil—any kind of soil 
—and within 24 hours Alginure Soil Con- 
ditioner releases all the humus and valuable 
Trace Elements required for healthy plant 
growth. What a vast improvement on manure! 
No more back-breaking work—Alginure Soil 
Conditioner does the job better at only half 
the cost. 


This wonderful new organic 
compound is made possible 

by modern scientific 
techniques. The whole sea- 
weed plant is concentrated fy 
into granular form and 
endowed with the swelling ay 
property of Alginure Soil 
Conditioner. Trial pack 2/6 "Moa 


SOIL 
CONDITIONER 
OXFORD HORTICULTURAL LABORATORIES LTD. 
Dept. RHS- Tithe Barn Mill - Drayton St. Leonard - Oxford 


Send today for Brochure 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 


the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


We Offer Large Quantities of 


Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 

in great variety 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


PLAN: 
PLANT |; 
WITH 
TOYNBEE’S 
1961 
CATALOGUE 


A 128 page illustrated guide to Autumn 
Planting, including Roses, Trees, Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees, Hedging Plants, Conifers, 
Herbaceous Plants, and Rock Plants. 
Dozens of money-saving collections, and 
12 New Garden plans. 


READY 


NOW ! 
ONLY 1/6 


POST FREE 


TOYNBEE’S 


N. 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
Tel. Eastergate 2121/2 


= = — 
a of Sawbridgeworth 
4 
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4 | BARNHAM 
NURSERIES LTD. mURSERIES 
BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 


Legible for a lifetime! 


Label all your rock plants, 
shrubs, flowers, etc., in an hour 
or two—with this ‘exclusive 
design’ labelling machine. 
Serpent labels are easy to fix 
and stay legible indefinitely. 


OWN GARDEN 


FREE! Write for sample label 
imprinted with any name you 
desire; also price lists. 


SUTTON & SONS LIMITED* DEPT. LRH+ READING 


Protect your 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


. keep them free from insect pests and 
diseases with 


MURPHY GREENHOUSE AEROSOL 


Kills Aphids, Thrips, Springtails, White Fly, 
Leaf Miner, Red Spider, simply and 
efficiently at the press of a button 8/9 


MURFUME SMOKES 


This well-known range of Smokes for the 
control of insect pests in the greenhouse now 
includes KARATHANE SMOKE for the effi- 
cient control of Powdery Mildews 


ORTHOCIDE GARDEN FUNGICIDE 
(containing CAPTAN) 


Available from A most effective material for the control of 


cette Damping of Blooms of chrysanthemums 
Size |, 3/- Size 2, 9/6 Size 4, 21/6 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD., Wheathampstead, Herts. 
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WALTER C. SLOCOGK, Lid. 


(1760-1960) 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1960/1961 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Patents Pending. 


UNBREAKABLE POLYTHENE 
PLANT POTS AND CULTURE RINGS 


for large and small users. 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959/60 

Are unbreakabie—will last a lifetime. 

Tested and proved. 

Save labour — watering time reduced to a 

quarter of that for paper or clay pots. 

Maintain soil at 4° to 5° F. higher—therefore 

eat faster and more vigorous growth. 
‘eigh 1/10th that of clay pots. 

Have wide base to provide room for roots— 

greater stability. 

Ample aeration and drainage—no crocking. 

Are hygienic—easily cleaned and sterilized. 

Close nesting without jamming 

In three ae marble eee colours, Black, 

Sand and Green. 

LEDA pots are available in 2, 24, 3, 34, 44, 5, 6, 

74, and 9 inches diameter. 

LEDA Culture Rings in 5,74 and9inchesdiameter. 

Retail prices: ae 6d., 7d., 9d., 1/-, 1/6d., 2/9d., 

4-and 5 6d. 

LEDA anno sizes 34” @ 6d. ea. 5° @ 1/1d. ea. 

From all Good Sundriesmen. 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road, 
London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 6945 


AA 


For gardens everywhere in Great Britain 
there is no better flowering shrub than 
Hydrangea Hortensis 


W. C. WICKS LTD 


GROWERS 
NOTTINGHAM 


are specialists and offer finest modern 
varieties 


other cultures include:- 
HOUSE PLANTS over 50 tried varieties 
ROSE TREES Lambley grown unsurpassed for 


vigour and quality. 


Decorative Trees and Shrubs and 
Hardy Perennials 


Please send stamped addressed envelope 
for list or lists of the items you are 
interested in 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


to 

H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


are invariably a problem but “‘something 
for the garden”’ is assured of a welcome. 


We supply 


GIFT TOKENS 


to any value. 


The recipient may order from the vast 
range of garden subjects which we stock. 
Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Aquatic plants; Roses 
(including species and _ old-fashioned 
varietes); Fruit; Bulbs; Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds; Summer Bedding 
and Greenhouse plants, etc. 


Catalogues on application 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 
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HALLS 


LOOKS BETTER LASTS LONGER ., 


GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT 


* NO PAINT NEEDED 


* MORTICED AND 
TENONED JOINTS 


* FULLY SECTIONAL 
* CASH OR EASY TERMS 


Available for cash or for a deposit ie | Ce 
of 10% of the cash price and 
balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


ASHFORD 
A splendid room for the Handy- 
man. Full length glazing and end 


window. Sizes from8’x6’to 16’x8’. 
we Ag oy From £44.0.0 cash price or terms 
iz CHEADLE 


Forthegardener who wantsa first 
class greenhouse. Complete with 
glass, putty etc. Sizes from 8’ x 8’ 
to 20’ x 8’. From £39.0.0 cash pric 
or terms as above. - 


SUN PORCHES 
and Lean-to Greenhouses. A wide variety of 
buildings available. Complete with glass, 
putty, etc. From £18.10.0 cash price or 
terms as above. 


WESTON 


Asuperb revolving summer house.8’ x8’ 
£130.0.0 cash price or terms as above. 


FREE write today for a copy 
of our Super Catalogue, the most 
informative catalogue ever issued. 
It includes a special leaflet on the 


Free Delivery England & Wales properties of Western Red Cedar. 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD (44: 5 ) Paddock Wood, Tonbridge, Kent 
One of the Austin Hall Group of Companies 
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The famous All-Glass range 
for multi-purpose, maxi- 
mum capacity growing. 
Thousands pay tribute to 
the benefits of this unique 
scientific construction. 


¥& SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION 

%& TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
AND RIGIDITY 

3 WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 

ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 

DEFERRED TERMS 

ERECTION SERVICE 

FREE DELIVERY 


Lean-to’s, various models, Multi-purpose, maximum capacity, 
from £21.15.6,0r Deposit famous All-Glass Oakworth range. Prices 
13.10,benk mthlyterms from £21.15.0, or Deposit £3.6.0 and 
as low as 4/9d. a week. monthly terms as low as 4/10d. a week. 


every OAKWORTH has a 


S YEAR GUARANTEE 


over 100 sizes in 


FREE CATALOGUE 


FROM OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, 
DEPT. 0), WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


introducing the new PLANT HOUSES 


combining the strength and rigidity of Beautiful Plant Houses from £23.5.0, or Deposit 
Seasoned Oak with the beauty of Cedar £3.15.0 and monthly terms as low as 5/ad. a week. 
boarding. Oakworth efficiency blends Dual-purpose ‘H’ range from £25.0.0, or Deposit 
beautifully with traditional appearance. £3.17.6 and monthly terms as low as 5/6d. a week. 


THE NATION'S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


in 


5 SEASONED OAK creennHouses 

7 APO SS, 
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Shows 
Fripay, November 4 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. National Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
SaturpDAy, November 5 Show, in the New Hall. 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
November 9 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the Old 
Hall. 


Tugspay, November 29 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, November 30 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Late 
Apple and Pear Competition, in the 
New Hall. 


Tuespay, November 8 | 
Lecture 


Turspay, November 29 at 3 P.M. “Making the most of Hardy Perennial 
Herbaceous Plants”, by MR. A. BLOOM. 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee Meeting on November 15 
—The Joint Chrysanthemum Committee will meet on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15, to consider novelties. Exhibits, together with completed forms, 
should be handed to the Secretary of the Committee by 11.30 A.M. 

M (465) 
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Demonstration at Wisley—On Wednesday, November 16, there 
will be a demonstration on the Pruning of Fruit Trees, beginning at 
11 AM. The demonstration will be repeated at the same time on 


Thursday, November 17. 


Distribution of Surplus Seeds—The annual distribution of sur- 
plus seeds from the Society’s Gardens at Wisley to Fellows will take 
place during the first few weeks of 1961. A List of the seeds available, 
together with a Form of Application, is being sent with this JouRNAL 
only to Fellows resident overseas. 

No copies will be sent to Fellows resident in the British Isles except 
on request. Fellows resident in the British Isles (including the 
Channel Islands and Eire) who wish to participate in the distribu- 
tion should apply immediately for the List and Form to ‘The 
Director (Seed Applications), The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, and enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. The completed Form must be returned so as 
to reach Wisley not later than December 31, 1960. 


The Society’s Examinations in 1961—Candidates wishing to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1961 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are 
as follows: General Examination in Horticulture—Monday, January 9, 
1961; National Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, and N.D.H. Honours—Wednesday, February 1, 1961; 
Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—Wednesday, February 1, 1961. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


HE idea of a visit to Wisley in November may not seem very attractive 
fie flowers have become scarce and the winds and early frosts of 
autumn have brought a look of disorder to beds and borders of her- 
baceous plants. Many woody plants, however, are now at their best, 
displaying either crops of ripe berries or variously coloured foliage. 
Among the former the species of berberis, cotoneaster, cornus, stran- 
vaesia and viburnum are prominent and examples are to be seen in 
many places. Leaf-colour can be conspicuous in rhus, liquidambar, 
acer, vaccinium, and enkianthus, to mention only a few. 

Despite its poor reputation November usually brings a few bright 
and sunny days with clear blue skies when a walk through the Pinetum 
can be very enjoyable. On such days tonal contrast is strong and the 
foliage colours appear brighter than at any other season. There is an 
enormous range of green shades harmonizing with the grey or blue-grey 
of the glaucous forms and the yellow of some varieties of cypress and 
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thuja, while some others, like the juvenile form of cryptomeria, begin to 
assume a warm red winter colouring. Around the outskirts of the Pine- 
tum the slowly falling leaves of the native oaks are now changing their 
colour to a soft brown which almost glows with gold in the afternoon 
sun. 

On a wet day an hour or two could be spent profitably in the green- 
houses. In the stove house there is a very wide range of foliage and 
flowering plants in good condition all the year round. The so-called 
crotons, which are really forms of Codiaeum variegatum, are among the 
most remarkable as they show considerable variation in the shape and 
size of their leaves and in the different combinations of green, red and 
yellow they present. The caladiums are another interesting group with 
large arum-like leaves, on long erect stalks, exhibiting striking colour 
patterns. Of a very different form are the sansevierias which have stiff 
sword-like leaves rising vertically from a short rhizome. S. trifasciata 
var. laurentii is the most popular and in this the leaf is dark green 
banded with silver and edged with yellow. These make excellent house 
plants as they ask nothing but shelter from winter frost and will survive 
even if they go unwatered for months at a time. The genus begonia is 
represented here by many different species including B. serratipetala 
with sharply toothed leaves of duil metallic green blotched with red, 
B. boweri, a dainty species with small scalloped bright green leaves 
decorated with black marginal spots and many different varieties of 
B. rex with leaves zoned with red, green and silver. 

The tradescantias and related plants are widely grown as house 
plants at the present time and they are apt to be rather confusing since 
several species have similar habit of growth and shape of leaf. One of 
the most common in the florists’ shops is the white-variegated form of 
T. fluminensis and it has a narrowly ovate, acute leaf usually not over 
2 inches long banded longitudinally with greyish-green and white, some- 
times suffused with rosy-violet. ‘There is also a plain green form and 
one with yellow stripes. All of these have small white flowers which 
appear rather rarely in well grown specimens. 

Zebrina pendula is very common now and it is distinguishable from 
the tradescantias by large leaves up to 3 inches long with a silvery 
stripe along each side of the midrib and central and marginal stripes of 
purplish-green, the underside being deep purple. A plant related to 
these which has attracted some interest is the Mexican Setcreasea 
purpurea, forming basal tufts of strap-shaped leaves 6 or 7 inches long 
and erect stems with clusters of rose-pink flowers at their tips. The 
entire plant has a dull rosy-purple, somewhat glaucous, hue. In the 
genus commelina there are some species which could be mistaken for 
tradescantias, for example C. benghalensis with trailing stems covered 
with ovate leaves, but they reveal their true identity at flowering time 
when pale sky-blue flowers like little butterflies appear at the tips of the 
shoots. 

Alterations and improvements in any large garden are always taking 
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lace and it is thought that some recent changes at Wisley may be of 
interest to readers. 

One of the most important events in the recent development of the 
Gardens has been the installation of a new water supply system. From 
the enlarged pump house by the river the new main is laid along the 
north and west sides of Seven Acres and up the slope to the west of the 
rock garden to Battleston Hill, where it is linked with the existing main. 
Water will in future be available to the fruit plantation and the supply 
will facilitate the development of the adjacent area. ‘The new storage 
tank will be near the top of the hill a short distance from the broad walk 
leading to the cherry field, and it is hoped to develop the wooded area 
around it in the form of a garden of camellias. Many of the newer 
varieties, of which a large number came from America, are at present 
grown at Wisley as pot plants and up to now they have been on show 
during the winter in the Trials house. They are now too large to be 
used in this way and will be transferred to the new garden where they 
will enjoy shade supplied by the oak trees and comparative freedom 
from injury by frost which we have observed in other trees and shrubs 
in this area. Some interplanting with varieties of hydrangea is con- 
templated. 

Many visitors will remember seeing near the Model Fruit Garden a 
number of rectangular plots enclosed by a low brick wall. ‘These were 
pits, twenty-four in number, each measuring 20 feet « 10 feet x 3 feet 
specially built over thirty years ago and filled with soil of four different 
types in order that the influence of soil conditions upon the growth of 
some common plants might be studied. Nearly 500 tons of soil, much 
of which had to be brought from a considerable distance, were required 
to fill the pits, but after the publication of complete analyses of the 
soils and of certain vegetables grown in them, the pits fell into disuse. 
About two years ago the brick walls were broken up and removed 
and the whole area cultivated and laid out as a nursery for lime-tolerant 
plants. It is hedged with Pyracantha angustifolia, a Chinese evergreen 
with stiff, thorny stems and yellow berries changing to orange and lasting 
until March. This species was at one time thought to be tender and this 
is true of some of the earlier introductions, but later collections made 
by FORREST proved hardier and the plant grows very well in the open at 
Wisley without any protection. One or two other of the less common 
hedging plants are being used to screen the Model Vegetable Gardens. 
On the side nearest the annual border we have Pyracantha watereri, 
which is stated to have arisen from a cross between P. atalantioides and 
P. rogersiana. It is of dense, bushy habit and flowers and fruits very 
freely, so it should make an ornamental hedge. Next to it there is a 
length planted with P. angustifolia. On the east side the whole length 
is planted with Cotoneaster lacteus which can be trained to form a dense 
and stiff hedge. In order to obtain the desired effect it needs fairly 
severe pruning while young, otherwise the long and fiexuous shoots 
spread about in a rather ungainly fashion. On the north side nearest 
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to the rock garden there is Cotoneaster simonsii, which is too well known 
to require any description, and on the side nearest the herb border an 
established hedge of seedling plants of Chamaecyparis lawsoniana pro- 
a vides complete shelter from strong west winds. 

— The Model Vegetable Gardens which were started last winter and 
3 cropped for the first time during the spring and summer have proved 
very interesting to visitors. It is intended to crop them in future with 
a proper rotation of vegetables in general use, but there is an additional 
bed reserved for uncommon kinds so that visitors who would like to 
try something a little different in their own kitchen gardens may see 
how this can best be achieved. 

The ground between the Model Vegetable Gardens and Bowles’s 
Corner, on which the cornflowers were on trial last summer, has now 
been squared up and bordered with grass paths and all the paeonies 
have been collected together in a rectangular bed on the slope near the 
rock garden. 

Around the lower parts of Battleston Hill, especially on the north- 
east side, very large numbers of primulas and the species of meconopsis 
have been planted and appear to have made very satisfactory growth, 
partly on account of the heavy rainfall during August, and they should 
give a superb display next year. We have noted that once established 
in this part of the Gardens primulas seed freely and soon form large 
colonies of plants from self-sown seed. In the old wild garden alterations 
have been in progress for many months and areas which had become 
overgrown with old shrubs of no particular merit have been cleared 
and new plantings of primulas have been made. 


THE NORTHERN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


HARLOW CAR GARDENS, 
HARROGATE 


Donald G. Ineson, LL.D., F.L.S. 


SPE late COL. CHARLES H. GREY, D.S.O., F.L.S., contributed to this 

JOURNAL in September 1952 (Vol. LXXVII, part g) an article in 
which he referred briefly to the origin of the Northern Horticultural 
Society, and described in some detail the progress of horticultural work 
at the Society’s Gardens at Harlow Car, Harrogate. That was eight 
years ago, and it falls to me to add to the picture which the late Chairman 
then painted. 

In 1952 the Society held under lease from the Harrogate Corporation 
about 18 acres of woodland and 8 acres of rough pasture of which we 
took possession in August 1949. 
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(See individual titles) Postage 
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I enclose Cheque/Postal Order (not stamps) for... iis 
(Cheques, Money Orders and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
“The Royal Horticultural Society”. Dollar cheques on U.S. Banks are 
easily negotiable and preferable to U.S. Money Orders.) 


To be sent to: 
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THE LILY YEAR BOOK 1961 


This issue is dedicated to Sir Eric Savill who, with Mr. T. Findlay, has grown 
and shown so many superb lilies. Dr. H. R. Fletcher has written a rather 
unorthodox dedication. Sir Frederick Stern tells us about some of his recent 
lilies at Highdown, while Professor George Slate has written a most interesting 
article on Lilies and Lily-growing problems in North America. Mr. Jan de 
Graaff, with Mr. H. F. Comber and Mr. Earl Hornback, of the Oregon Bulb 
Farms, discusses lilies and the weather and temperatures that they will stand. 
An unusual and very successful way of growing lilies without soil on a commer- 
cial scale is described by Mr. Douglas Foxwell, while Mr. G. W. Darby, who 
has raised so many good hybrids, tells us about his aims in lily breeding. The 
owner of a smaller garden will also find help in Mr. H. R. Sheen’s article on his 
lily collection in a small suburban garden. There are articles from New Zea- 
land and Australia on lilies there, while the Fritillary Section is particularly 
strong this year with the full report of the Lily Group Discussion on this genus, 
accounts of fritillaries at Keillour Castle and in Finiand, and a notice of the late 
Miss Christabel Beck by Rear-Admiral P. Furse. The book has two pages of 
colour plates and a number of black and white illustrations. 


Publication early November 
Price 12s. 6d., postage and packing Is. 3d. 


Supplement to Elwes’ Monograph 
of the Genus Lilium 


PART VIII 


The Society has recently published a new part of this beautiful and valuable 
work with 5 plates of lilies discovered since the previous parts were published, 
or not previously described. There is a Foreword by Sir Frederick Stern, who 
tells us about this noble work which it is a privilege to be able to continue. 


Imperial Folio. Price to Fellows only £4 10s. 0d.; by post £4 13s. 0d. 


The original Monograph was published in 1880 and since then seven supple- 
ments have appeared between 1934 and 1940. Part VIII is the first supplement 
to appear since the War of 1939-45 and maintains the high standard set by its 
predecessors. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LILY REGISTER, 
compiled by Gillian E. Peterson. 


At the Fifteenth International Horticultural Congress held in 1958 the Society 
was appointed as the International Registration Authority for the Names of 
Lilium Cultivars. This list includes all names which have been found in pre- 
vious indices and publications. It is hoped publication of this list, to be con- 
tinued in Supplements from time to time, will help to prevent any further 
duplications of names. It should be used by all raisers of lily seedlings. 

12s. 6d.; postage Is. 3d. 
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PENGUIN HANDBOOKS 


Recently Published: 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

pa E. T. THISTLETHWAITE, formerly Secretary of The National Chrysanthemum 
ociety 

A complete guide to the choice of varieties and cultivation of the modern 

chrysanthemum. 


THE COOL GREENHOUSE 

By G. W. Rosinson, Curator of the University Botanic Garden, Oxford 

This useful handbook discusses the different types of greenhouse available, 

a heating and maintenance and the best plants to grow in a Cool Green- 
ouse. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

By LANNING ROPER 

An unusual and distinctive treatment of a most valuable and widely grown 
group of plants. 


LAWNS FOR GARDEN AND PLAYING FIELD 
By R. B. Dawson, Director The Sports Turf Research Institute 
A complete guide to the making and care of lawns. 


Other Titles: 


Roses, by F. FAIRBROTHER, President, The National Rose Society. 3rd Edition. 
Price 5s., postage 9d. 


Annuals and Biennials, by A. P. BALFOUR. 
Rock Gardens, by E. B. ANDERSON. Price 5s., postage 9d. 


For Publication in Early Spring: 
Dahlias, by SruART OGG. Price 5s., postage 9d. 


All titles have over 100 illustrations each. 


Price 6s. (except where mentioned above), by post 7s. 


THE 1961 YEAR BOOKS 


DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


This issue, which is longer than any recent issue, is dedicated to Mr. Alec Gray, 
who has raised and shown so many lovely miniature daffodils. There are 
several articles on various aspects of the Daffodil Season and the highlights and 
outstanding flowers are vividly described by Mr. Guy Wilson, V.M.H., Mr. 
David Lloyd, Mr. H. J. Randall and Mr. M. Jefferson-Brown. All exhibitors 
will find useful advice in Mr. John Lea’s article on this subject. Mr. C. R. 
Wootton tells us about Mr. Guy Wilson’s latest seedlings in Ireland and Mr. de 
Navarro discusses an important point for breeders in the raising of sunproof 
red and white daffodils. American gardens and shows are well represented and 
the articles include one by Mr. H. F. Du Pont, who gardens on a magnificent 
scale, on his naturalized plantings at Winterthur in Delaware. An important 
section with authors from both this country and the U.S.A. discusses recent 
developments in the control of important pests and diseases of daffodils and 
tulips, in particular botrytis and eelworm. Mr. D. van Konynenburg writes on 
the forcing of daffodils and tulips in Lincolnshire, while from Holland have 
come articles by Mr. Degenaar de Jager on four hundred years of tulips and Mr. 
Matthew Zandbergen on recollections of English raisers. There are accounts 
of shows in U.S.A., New Zealand and Australia as well as in this country and 
details of plants newly registered and those receiving awards, while a coloured 
plate of Narcissus ‘Rameses’ well portrays the flower judged to be best in the 
Daffodil Show. 


Publication early November 


RHODODENDRON AND CAMELLIA 


We are privileged this year to show pictures, including one in colour, of three 
very attractive camellias which were shown by H.M. The Queen at one of the 
Society’s Spring Shows and which received Awards of Merit. We are also 
honoured to be able to include a very interesting account of the famous rho- 
dodendron collection at Sofiero of H.M. The King of Sweden, written by Prof. 
B. Lindquist. Rhododendrons in the favoured Howth Peninsula near Dublin 
are described by Mr. R. C. Jenkinson, and Mr. Murray Adams-Acton gives us 
some Random Comments on rhododendrons. Mr. Frederick Street discusses 
some of the hardy hybrid rhododendrons which have received awards in the 
Wisley Trials during the last ten years, and this should be of value to many 
planters. From America comes an account by Mr. E. O. Birch of a most un- 
usual and beautiful hedge of R. schlippenbachii, in New Jersey, while Dr. A. F. 
Serbin tells us of an adventurous journey to see R. yakusimanum in its native 
mountains on an island off the south of Japan. Dr. Henry Tod gives us an 
important account of the effects of some mineral deficiencies in the soil on 
rhododendrons, which should help many growers. 

The Camellia section of the book is also strong and includes an important 
article on new hybrid camellias by Mr. David Feathers, which will whet the 
appetite of many growers. Sir Giles Loder tells us about the old plants at the 
Palace of Laeken, in Belgium, and Mr. C. H. J. Williams provides a very useful 
article on growing camellias in containers of allsorts. Mr. C. Puddle and Mr. 
Francis Hanger continue their authoritative descriptions of varieties of C. 
japonica, with 18 more varieties, and there are full reports of the rhododendron 
and camellia shows in London and in Scotland. The book is well illus- 
trated and contains a number of fine coloured plates. 


Publication early December 
Price 12s. 6d. each. 
Postage and packing Is. 3d. per volume, 1s. 9d. two volumes 
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Other publications 


The R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening. Edited by F. J. Chittenden, 
O.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. A practical and scientific encyclopaedia on 
horticulture. Illustrated in four volumes containing 2,300 pp., cloth 
bound. 2nd Edition. Price £12 12s. 0d., by post, Inland £13 4s. 0d., 
Overseas £13 7s. 0d. (Special Fellows’ prices on application.) 


t to Dictionary of Gardening. Price £2 2s. O0d., by post 
£2 5s. 0d. (Special Fellows’ prices on application.) 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. Edited by W. B. Turrill, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
F.L.S., V.M.H. Subscription rates £2 2s. Od. per year or £4 4s. Od. 
for the complete volume. Plates produced in 8 colour collotype by 
The Chiswick Press. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine Index. A complete index of all plates 
up to the end of Vol. 164 with an appendix of plates to the end of 
Vol. 170. Price: Paper bound £2 2s. O0d., by post £2 3s. 6d. 
Bound in blue buckram £2 8s. 0d., by post £2 10s. 0d. 


Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation. By G. H. Johnstone, O.B.E., V.M.H. 
Contains 15 plates in offset litho from drawings, as well as 20 pp. 
of monochrome illustrations in collotype. Price £3 3s. 0d., by post 
£3 6s. Od. 


A Revision of the Genus Camellia. By J. Robert Sealy. Small Royal 
Quarto. Over 240 pp., 6 maps, 95 line drawings, a chart and 
coloured frontispiece by Stella Ross-Craig. Price £3 10s. 0d. 
Postage and packing 3s. U.S.A. $10.50. 


Snowdrops and Snowflakes. A study of the genera Galanthus and 
Leucojum by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Price £1 5s. Od., by post £1 6s. 9d. 


The Journeys and Plant Introductions of George Forrest, V.M.H. 
Edited by Dr. J. Macqueen Cowan, C.B.E., V.M.H. Fully illus- 
trated, 250 pp. cloth bound. £1 10s. 0d., by post £1 11s. 9d. 


The Horticultural Colour Chart, Volumes 1 and2. Published in collabo- 
ration with the British Colour Council. Each volume contains 
100 plates. The first volume consisting of a Spectrum Range of 
64 full hues, 26 tints and 10 shades of the 64 full hues, and the 
second volume consisting of 34 tints, 28 shades and 38 greyed hues 
making a more complete colour guide, contained in cloth cases. 
Price £5 Os. Od., by post £5 2s. 6d. 


The Rhododendron Handbook 1956. This edition was completely revised 
and is published in two volumes. Part One deals with species 
and Part Two with hybrids. Price 12s. 6d. each volume, by post 
13s. 6d. 

Some Good Garden Plants. Descriptions and cultural notes of plants 


which have received the Award of Garden Merit. Illustrated, 
90 pp. edition. 1950. Paper. Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS—continued 


R.H.S. Journal Indices, including List of Awards. |st Supplement 
1936-1945, 2nd Supplement 1946-1955. Reduced price 12s. 6d. 
each, by post 14s. 3d.; or the two volumes by post 28s. 


The Fruit Garden Displayed. A comparable volume to The Vegetable 
Garden Displayed, and compiled by experts on Fruit Growing. It 
is well illustrated, with over 300 photographs and includes plans 
of Model Fruit Gardens as well as The Fertility Rules in Fruit 
Planting, Fruit Spraying Calendar and Lists of recommended 
varieties. Paper Covers 6s. 6d., by post 7s. 6d. Cloth bound 
8s. 6d., by post 9s. 6d. 


The International Rhododendron Register. Price 25s. Postage and 
packing 1s. 6d. U.S.A. $3.85. 


Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names. 1958. 
Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


Classified List and International Register of Tulip Names. 1960. 
Price 6s., by post 6s. 9d. 


Guide to Wisley Gardens. Price 2s., by post 2s. 6d. 


The Horticultural Show Handbook. A guide to Judges, Schedule- 
makers and Exhibitors. Price 2s., post free. 


Report of the Third 
World Orchid Conference i960 


This contains all the papers read to the Conference, held in London, 
and the Discussion which followed, and is a valuable work for all 
Orchid Growers. 


Illustrated. Price to be announced later. 


R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary 1961 


The diary contains 80 pages of notes and general information for 
Gardeners, as well as footnotes covering garden work for each week. 
The dates for the R.H.S. Shows are also given. 


In Morocco Leather with Pencil P : - 10s. Od., by post 10s. 6d. 
In Pluxine with Pencil . 0d., 5s. 6d. 
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PAMPHLETS 


International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants. New edition. 
January. Price 2s. 6d. 


National Fruit Trials (1921-1950), Report of. By J. M. S. Potter, 
N.D.H. Price 2s. 


A Guide to the Cultivation of Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Figs and 
Grapes. By J. Wilson. Price Is. 6d. 


A Guide to Vegetable Growing for Small Gardens. By J. Wilson. Price 1s. 
Annual and Biennial Flowers. By A. P. Balfour, F.L.S., V.M.H. Price 1s. 


Climbers and Other Plants for Walls. By G. H. Preston, F.L.S, 
Price Is. 6d. 


Cultivation of Bulbs in Bowls. By G. W. Leak, V.M.H. Price Is. 
Cultivation of Roses. By J. Wilson. Price Is, 


Decorative Autumn Fruits and Berries. By Lanning Roper. Price Is. 


Gardening on Chalk. By Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. Price Is. 


Gardening with Electricity. By A. W. Gray. Price Is. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants for the Garden. By J. B. Paton. Price Is. 6d. 
Hedges and Screens. Revised edition. Price 1s. 3d. 

House Plants. By T. Rochford. Price 1s. 3d. 


Lawns. Essentials of Establishment and Maintenance. By R. B. 
Dawson, M.Sc., F.L.S. Price 1s. 


Pests and Diseases, Fruit Spraying Calendar. Price 6d. 


Practical Aspects of the Manuring of Fruit in Gardens. By Prof. T. 
Wallace, C.B.E., M.C., F.R.S., V.M.H. Price 1s. 3d. 


Pruning Hardy Shrubs. By A. Osborn. Price Is. 


The Choice and Care of Trees for the Small Garden. By F. P. Knight, 
F.L.S. Price 1s. 


The Genus Nomocharis. By D. Wilkie. Price Is. 
The Modern Delphinium. By R. Parrett. Price 1s. 


The Production of Quality in Apples. By Prof. T. Wallace, C.B.E., 
M.C., F.R.S., V.M.H. Price Is. 


The Pruning of Fruit Trees. By J. M.S. Potter, N.D.H. Price 1s. 
Model Fruit Gardens at Wisley. By E. G. Gilbert. Price 1s. 


Postage and packing 4d. per pamphlet, 
6d. for two to four pamphlets. 
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In the two and a half years, which COL. GREY reviewed, rides and 
clearings were made in the birch wood in which rhododendrons and 
azaleas, and the first of the lilies were freely planted; the streamside 
garden was cleaned and planted with primulas, astilbes, and moisture- 
loving subjects (Fig. 145); the oak wood interplanted with tender or 
near-tender trees and shrubs, and as COL. GREY remarked in his article 
“quite regardless of their reputed tenderness or otherwise’’. I will refer 
to the fate of CoL. GREY’s “‘experiment”’ (as he frankly called it) later. 

The Society had built the pool and water garden and the heath 
garden. These, together with the streamside garden remain to this day 
as lasting memorials to the late Chairman’s skill, love of beauty, and 
artistry in garden design. 

With COL. GREY’s reference to the start of the rose garden and the 
layout of the Main Avenue in the ornamental garden | now take up the 
story from 1952. 

First let me say that there was no hard-and-fast plan for the develop- 
ment of the land acquired by the Society. It is quite understandable. 

The great urge was to convince gardeners in the North that a 
garden was in being as opposed to the optimistic prospects with which 
we had appealed for public support. Two plans nevertheless were 
considered by the Gardens Committee—the first an attractive layout 
in the manner of a great garden, the cost of which even if met by 
gradual instalments appeared then (and would appear now) to have 
been too ambitious. The alternative plan contemplated a grand vista 
(now the Main Avenue) plus the streamside, the woodlands, again with 
a magnificent vista to Blubberhouses Moor about twenty miles distant, 
together with a series of trial beds, which could readily be cut in a 
quickly sown lawn. It was agreed that this alternative would produce 
quick results (or as quick as planting and growth permitted), and 
bearing in mind the necessity to show something tangible to Fellows 
and prospective Fellows it was probably the right solution. Future 
development is quite another matter. 

From such beginnings the Gardens have been made. 

Our progress has been marked by alternate periods of development 
in garden construction and consolidation of our cash resources and 
achievements. The latter conditions operated throughout 1953 at which 
date the Gardens Committee had accepted the layout of the Gardens as 
they now exist. Broadly we had utilized our 26 acres as follows: 


Woodlands, 18 acres. 

Ornamental gardens (including rose and heath gardens, lily pool, 
and rock garden), 5 acres. 

Trial beds, 3 acres; 

plus the frame yard and nursery and site for the bungalow now 
occupied by MR. SMITH the Superintendent of Gardens. 


Our trials, with the predominant object of ascertaining suitable 
subjects for the north of England, proceeded on lines which we have 
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since found satisfactory, and comprised in 1953 gladioli, dahlia, viola, 
kniphofia, annual carnations and Korean chrysanthemums. We never 
intended to make or issue Awards, but merely to report trial results in 
our Journal The Northern Gardener. 

We have followed this practice in co-operation with a few of the 
specialist societies, and are now operating trials of iris, delphinium and 
viola in co-operation with the appropriate societies, and quite recently 
we have agreed with the Rose Society to grow for demonstration pur- 
poses six or so bushes of each of the roses to which the Rose Society 
has made awards in the immediately preceding years. 

The collection of species roses had been substantially completed by 
1953. It is now regarded as a very notable collection. 

Although the rock garden was designed in 1953 its effective construc- 
tion was delayed until 1954 when the present Superintendent of 
Gardens, MR. SMITH, took up his appointment. First as Head Gardener, 
and now as Superintendent, MR. SMITH has thrown himself with ability 
and enthusiasm into the Garden management and development, and 
such success as we have achieved in fashioning a garden, which attracts 
some 75,000 visitors a year, is in no small measure due to his dedication 
to his work. 

The rock garden covers about an acre. The rock work is local 
millstone grit and at least it blends naturally with its surroundings. 
Some alpine purists object to the angularity of the rock, a disadvantage 
which is largely masked by the excellent growth of many alpine plants 
which naturally find a congenial home in our northern climate. I sup- 
pose the rock garden contains at least 1,000 species, cultivars and 
varieties—on the whole all doing remarkably well—particularly many 
species of gentian (acaulis is splendid) pentstemon, campanula, dwarf 
bulbs, and dwarf rhododendrons. Many of the last named are promising 
hybrids raised in the Gardens. 

In autumn Gentiana sino-ornata flowers abundantly, and is greatly 
appreciated by visitors. 

The Gardens Committee have more recently had second thoughts 
about rockwork due to the prompting of many of our Fellows who live 
in limestone country, and we are now engaged in constructing an 
alpine garden with limestone given to us from the estate of the late 
Honorary Director of Gardens SIR WILLIAM MILNER, BT., whose recent 
death was so great a loss to the Society and to horticulture in 
general. 

The year 1954 was one of accelerated progress. Planting of many 
species of maple, oak (an interesting experiment), cherries, sorbus and 
other ornamental trees was begun in the 1o}-acre arboretum field— 
most of which in spite of lack of shelter and attacks of rabbits and hares 
are making good progress. 

At last after five years or so of struggle the Gardens took shape as a 
coherent and homogeneous conception, signalized by a second visit by 
the Society’s patron, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL. In 1951 
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she visited the Gardens and planted the specimen Nothofagus obliqua to 
which COL. GREY referred in his article, and in 1954 the specimen 
Sorbus aria majestica. Both trees are now flourishing. 

Our progress continued with even increasing vigour in the spring 
and early summer of 1955. The work of the Gardens Committee had 
grown sufficiently to merit the formation of sub-committees to deal 
with the rock garden, the ornamental garden, and the woodlands, 
always under the general supervision of the Honorary Director. MIss 
CLOUGH, an acknowledged expert in the cultivation of alpine plants, has 
devoted a vast amount of time and thought, and continues so to do, to 
the furnishing and identification of plants in the rock garden. MR. 
ANTHONY SIGSTON THOMPSON, T.D., now the Honorary Director of the 
Gardens, energetically devoted his time and skill as a first-rate plantsman 
to the welfare of the woodlands. 

The oak wood has been planted year by year with narcissi removed 
from the trial beds. They have naturalized themselves freely and 
strongly, and in spring some hundreds of square yards are sheeted over 
with gradations of orange, yellow and white—a spectacle which attracts 
hundreds of Fellows and visitors to Harlow before the ornamental 
garden bursts into bloom. 

The birch wood is a natural setting for rhododendrons, azaleas, 
lilies, and many ericaceous subjects. It makes, I believe, an appeal to 
many northern gardeners who otherwise would have little opportunity, 
at least in the North, to see so comprehensive a collection. 

COL. GREY died on July 24, 1955. Universal tribute has been paid to 
him as an accomplished botanist, a noted horticulturist and plantsman, 
and an eminent writer. The Society honoured his memory in the 
provision of the Grey Memorial Building. 

COL. GREY died in his eightieth year. I was with him in the Gardens 
a few days before his death on a beautiful and sunny midsummer day. 
As I left him he said very simply, but with so much meaning to me 
“The Garden looks very beautiful today,’”’ and indeed it did—the ful- 
filment of his enlightened vision, intense determination, and the 
courageous execution of his ideals for ‘“‘a Northern Wisley’’. His death 
was a severe blow to the Society. It was clear that no single person 
could assume his mantle; yet fortunately it so happened that others 
were ready to share the responsibility of continuing the Society’s 
work. 

In 1951 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, M.C., had accepted the 
Presidency of the Society. From then to now THE DUKE has been not 
merely the bearer of an honorary office, but a President keenly interested 
in our affairs and a frequent visitor to Harlow. His help and guidance 
have been of inestimable benefit to the Society on many occasions, and 
not the least following the death of the late Chairman. 

The succession to executive offices almost solved itself. I was asked 
to become Chairman of the Society, and I suppose, having regard to my 
continuous and intimate knowledge of its affairs that it was perhaps 
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she visited the Gardens and planted the specimen Nothofagus obliqua to 
which COL. GREY referred in his article, and in 1954 the specimen 
Sorbus aria majestica. Both trees are now flourishing. 

Our progress continued with even increasing vigour in the spring 
and early summer of 1955. The work of the Gardens Committee had 
grown sufficiently to merit the formation of sub-committees to deal 
with the rock garden, the ornamental garden, and the woodlands, 
always under the general supervision of the Honorary Director. Miss 
CLOUGH, an acknowledged expert in the cultivation of alpine plants, has 
devoted a vast amount of time and thought, and continues so to do, to 
the furnishing and identification of plants in the rock garden. Mr. 
ANTHONY SIGSTON THOMPSON, T.D., now the Honorary Director of the 
Gardens, energetically devoted his time and skill as a first-rate plantsman 
to the welfare of the woodlands. 

The oak wood has been planted year by year with narcissi removed 
from the trial beds. They have naturalized themselves freely and 
strongly, and in spring some hundreds of square yards are sheeted over 
with gradations of orange, yellow and white—a spectacle which attracts 
hundreds of Fellows and visitors to Harlow before the ornamental 
garden bursts into bloom. 

The birch wood is a natural setting for rhododendrons, azaleas, 
lilies, and many ericaceous subjects. It makes, I believe, an appeal to 
many northern gardeners who otherwise would have little opportunity, 
at least in the North, to see so comprehensive a collection. 

COL. GREY died on July 24, 1955. Universal tribute has been paid to 
him as an accomplished botanist, a noted horticulturist and plantsman, 
and an eminent writer. The Society honoured his memory in the 
provision of the Grey Memorial Building. 

COL. GREY died in his eightieth year. I was with him in the Gardens 
a few days before his death on a beautiful and sunny midsummer day. 
As I left him he said very simply, but with so much meaning to me 
“The Garden looks very beautiful today,’”’ and indeed it did—the ful- 
filment of his enlightened vision, intense determination, and the 
courageous execution of his ideals for “‘a Northern Wisley’’. His death 
was a severe blow to the Society. It was clear that no single person 
could assume his mantle; yet fortunately it so happened that others 
were ready to share the responsibility of continuing the Society’s 
work. 

In 1951 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, M.C., had accepted the 
Presidency of the Society. From then to now THE DUKE has been not 
merely the bearer of an honorary office, but a President keenly interested 
in our affairs and a frequent visitor to Harlow. His help and guidance 
have been of inestimable benefit to the Society on many occasions, and 
not the least following the death of the late Chairman. 

The succession to executive offices almost solved itself. I was asked 
to become Chairman of the Society, and I suppose, having regard to my 
continuous and intimate knowledge of its affairs that it was perhaps 
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natural so to do. No other choice than that of SIR WILLIAM MILNER, 
could have been made for the office of Honorary Director of Gardens. 
He, too, had seen the Society grow from the earliest days, and he 
brought to the deliberations of the Gardens Committee his wide 
knowledge and experience of horticulture, particularly distinguished by 
his familiarity with rhododendrons, lilies, woodland plants and alpines. 
MR. OSWALD A. RADLEY, C.B.E., M.C., who in his professional life had had 
a long experience as an administrator, accepted a large measure of 
responsibility as Chairman of the Finance Committee, which office he 
still occupies. This threefold division of responsibility enabled the 
Society to continue its work. 

We were soon to discover that the creation of an attractive Garden 
brought to our many visitors, as to us, the problems of car parking and 
shelter for visitors in bad weather, and of maintaining paths wide and 
firm enough (the majority of grass) to withstand constant traffic. 
Moreover, we required administrative offices. 

The officers, secretary, committee, and staff had met as occasion 
required for many years in a small room certainly not more than 10 feet 
by 8 feet, the last remaining occupiable part of an old building in the 
Garden which formerly was used as medicinal baths. In the Garden 
itself was a number of springs of medicinal water, sulphur, chalybeate 
and the like, and to this day much of it is piped down to the Baths in 
Harrogate to assist the curative work for which it is famed. 

The Baths Building, still possessing an attractive architectural shell, 
was in a completely ruinous state on our taking possession of the land. 
Following an appeal to Fellows and friends of the Society for contribu- 
tions to the “Grey Memorial Fund” we were able to restore and 
enlarge the fabric to provide office accommodation for the staff, a 
Fellows’ Common Room for shelter and conversation and for larger 
meetings, and a Council Room for Committee work to be used also to 
house a suitable Library. 

The completed building, now known as the Grey Memorial Building, 
is a fitting and appropriate tribute to the work of the late coL. Grey. To 
the wall of the Council Room is attached the plaque dedicated by 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL to the memory of the man 
without whose vision and courage the Garden would never have been 
made. 

The visitor to the Garden today may inspect thirty-eight trial beds 
devoted this year to varied subjects including herbaceous plants, Korean 
chrysanthemums, delphiniums, dahlias, polyanthus, clematis, phlox, 
roses, climbing roses, lupins, narcissus, violas, tulips, dianthus, hardy 
and half-hardy annuals, sweet peas, anemones and shrubs. These trials 
and the woodlands are intended to appeal not only to gardeners of 
simple taste, but also to the most discerning expert. A mere catalogue 
of what the Garden contains would make laborious reading for Fellows 
of The Royal Horticultural Society who are acquainted with gardens 
greater in size and scope and of long-established maturity. 
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Nevertheless it may be interesting to refer to the hardiness or other- 
3 wise of many of the plants which the Society as part of its objects so 
forthrightly attempted. 

First a word or two as to our natural conditions. The site of the 
trial beds falls somewhat sharply to the south-west, and the natural soil 
varies from the most intractable clay to alluvial and almost sandy loam. 
The latter covers but a small area at the foot of the sloping ground. 
Generally the soil is heavy clayey loam pronouncedly acid, typical of so 
much of the surface of the North as lies over the Coal Measures. 

The woodlands on the other hand fall in a gentle slope towards the 
north—the streamside being the dividing line. Drainage works have 
effected some improvement in soil condition, but the only shelter is 
that provided by the trees themselves. Until the windbreaks now 
planted are more fully grown the wind on occasion will tear its way 
through the birch wood and oak wood. 

Here then is the list of trees and shrubs which, given every chance 
which we could provide, failed to survive our northern conditions. 

Fabiana imbricata var. violacea (but Fabiana imbricata survives), 
Abutilon megapotamicum, Rhododendron simsii, Eucalyptus cocctfera, 
E. dalrympleana, E. gigantea, E. perriniana, Lomatia ferruginea (but 
L. obliqua is alive), Myrtus communis—died after a valiant struggle, 
Pittosporum colensoi, P. mayi, P. patulum, P. tenuifolium, Eccremocarpus 
lanceolatus, Cytisus canariensis, Rosmarinus corsicus, Desfontanea spinosa 
(the majority of attempts fail, but one specimen of the last mentioned, 
sheltered a little, struggles on). 

In ten years’ time we have had varied winters, but it seems a fair 
deduction to say that in the average northern garden these subjects can 
only be tried with the probability of disappointment. It is, however, 
fair to add that Harlow really is a testing ground, and there doubtless 
are areas in the north of England with a genial microclimate in which 
survival is possible. 

As against these disappointments northern gardeners have been 
pleased to learn that the following can be grown, given a rational choice 
as to site and shelter. 

Grevillea sulphurea, G. rosmarinifolia, Embothrium lanceolatum 
‘Norquinco’, Camellia reticulata, Crinodendron hookerianum, Eremurus 
bunget, Pieris forrestii, Hoheria lyalli, Jasminum revolutum, Rhododendron 
: sino-grande (with some difficulty but now appears established), R. 
.. falconeri, R. williamsianum, R. euchaites, R. cinnabarinum roylei, 

R. wight, Lilium canadense, L. japonicum, Piptanthus laburnifolius, 

a Pittosporum buchanani, Veronica pageana. 
This evidence of hardiness or lack of it has been of great interest 
to very many experts who have visited the Gardens. Many such skilled 


a ; horticulturists from leading horticultural societies and botanic gardens, 
= at home and abroad, have confirmed the necessity for the creation of 
a northern testing station. 


3 Yet how much remains to be done! 
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In 1957 the Society became the lessees of a further 16 acres of land 
still occupied by a tenant farmer as pasture land, and of 4 acres of good 
arable land and a condemned cottage. Under the directorship of the 
late SIR WILLIAM MILNER garden developments continued; a peat wall 
garden in which the rarer primulas, gentiana and meconopsis species 
do well, a demonstration “small suburban villa” garden, which attracts 
much attention from prospective garden owners, and an entirely new 
nursery garden in the arable land were started or completed. The 
garden staff converted with much resource the cottage and outbuildings 
into store-sheds and machinery bays. 

As might be expected sIR WILLIAM devoted much of his time, 
knowledge and ability to the expansion of the collection of rhododen- 
drons and azaleas, lilies and bulbous subjects in the woodlands. He 
realized the growing necessity for an adequate supply of machinery, and 
did much to achieve that object. His lamented death on March 29 
last will be within the recollection of my readers. Whilst Chairman of 
the Gardens Committee and Honorary Director of the Gardens he 
introduced many features which will leave a permanent impress upon 
the design of the Gardens. For many years he had been a devoted 
supporter of the Society’s aims, and a generous supporter of its funds. 

He was succeeded in the office of Honorary Director of Gardens 
by MR. ANTHONY SIGSTON THOMPSON, T.D., who for some years had been 
his earnest collaborator in work in the Gardens. As a separate appoint- 
ment MR. DESMOND LORD became Chairman of the Gardens Committee. 
SIR RICHARD GRAHAM, BT., continues as Treasurer to keep a watchful 
eye over our finances, and gives us the benefit of his advice in organiza- 
tion. 
This brings my story to the present year, which follows the pattern 
of consolidation. Now we must look to the future. 

I have faith that the Society will develop its additional 20 acres. 
The Gardens will then cover about 60 acres—sufficient probably to 
meet all the needs of a Regional Society. 

It so happens that the undeveloped land forms an L-shaped area of 
which two sides adjoin public highways, and the remaining boundaries 
respectively border the woodlands and the ornamental gardens. 

I expect, indeed I am confident, that the Council will ensure that the 
final development must be such as will combine all the Society’s lands 
into one comprehensive scheme. Then the Society should have a 
garden, modest as it may be, to justify its title as a “Northern Wisley”’. 
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IRISH GARDENS AND GARDENERS~—V. 
FOTA, LISMORE AND ARDSALLAGH 


R. C. Jenkinson 


LITTLE Over a year ago we saw some of the gardens of the extreme 
f , Sennfater of Ireland. Before we go to Co. Down, there are three 
more southern gardens, and for the first we will arrive in Cork City to 
stay a night. Next morning half-an-hour’s drive due east along the coast 
will bring us to a causeway, leading to the Island of Fota lying in Cobh 
Harbour, lately Queenstown. Here the HONOURABLE MRS. BELL and 
MAJOR BELL have kindly agreed to show us round their wonderful 
sheltered garden. She writes to me that the Shelter Belts and big silver 
firs were planted by her grandfather, MR. JAMES HUGH SMITH BARRY, who 
also made the Terraces, and to the left the three-sided high-walled 
garden. He died in 1857, so the gardens were begun well over a hundred 
years ago. His heir, who became LORD BARRYMORE, was only fourteen 
when he succeeded to Fota; but his uncle and guardian “inspired him 
with the love of trees and plants, and he began to plant then and went 
on until he died in 1915”. 

It may be assumed that in his earliest days the young enthusiast 
received help and encouragement from two great Irish gardeners; his 
neighbour MR. GUMBLETON and MR. ACTON of Kilmacurragh. During 
the last quarter of the century LORD BARRYMORE and LORD ANNESLEY of 
Castlewellan, in far-away Co. Down, were both importing rare plants 
from Japan, and doubtless exchanged ideas and plants. Lastly, from 
about 1905 LORD HEADFORT came on the scene, and plants and seeds 
were exchanged between these two great collectors. I need hardly add 
that SIR FREDERICK and LADY MOORE were old friends of LORD BARRYMORE, 
and later, when she returned in 1937, Of MRS. BELL. 

Now let us follow our host and hostess out of the house with its 
lovely collection of pictures, by the garden door, across the Terraces, 
to look into the walled garden for a moment. Here three great plants 
of Magnolia ‘Goliath’ tower above the high wall, and [eijoa sellowiana 
is 14 X 14 feet. From here, the garden is informal: wandering paths 
lead youto various fine plants. I will therefore take them haphazard. Our 
course will lie roughly clockwise, with many excursions off our main 
route to see various groups of trees. First we come to a grass from South 
Africa, Restio subverticillata. It grows usually to 4 or § feet, its slender, 
woody, arching shoots springing bamboo-like from a basal tuffet—not 
invasive. From the top two-thirds of these shiny green shoots hang the 
fine, feathery, dark green sprays some 6 inches or more long. I do not 
believe we have seen it so far, but its elegance should surely assure it a 
sheltered place in any garden with similar climate to Fota. It is not 
difficult: of her generosity I saw MRS. BELL send for a spade and chop 
(477 
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off a wedge to give to a friend. A little further on we come to two un- 
common cupressus, both very fine specimens. C. torulosa corneyana, a 
Himalayan tree, is 60 feet tall, a beautiful columnar plant whose neat 
medium-green branchlets are more drooping than in the type. C. 
goveniana from California has grown to 65 feet. It differs from its cousin 
C. macrocarpa in its bright green foliage being fragrant, less pungent. A 
few yards away—you must take my word for it, for it is now out of 
flower—this large bush of Rhododendron augustinii “‘azureum’’ is the 
darkest blue-purple form I have ever seen. It would be nice to think 
that this was a present from its discoverer, DR. AUGUSTINE HENRY, from 
his original seed. I fear these rich dark forms are tenderer than the 
more usual lavender-blue ones. But this is a garden of tender plants! 
Look at this 25-foot specimen of the East African Juniperus procera, a 
lovely dark green spire, perfectly happy. Its neighbour, Leptospermum 
flavescens, 1 do not know: belying its specific name, it bears its 
starry white flowers in July. It is 20 feet high, and like all other plants 
of this family is thriving. It must be one of the hardier members of this 
genus for MR. BEAN mentions a shrub 10 feet high at Sheffield Park in 
Sussex. 

Pinus griffithii, which you probably know as P. excelsa or wallichiana, 
comes from Bhutan. ‘This is a very good tree of it, about 70 feet with a 
broad head. Its drooping, greyish leaves are long, and so are its curved 
cones. Of the same height, there is a splendid tree, only 59 yards away, 
of the Mexican Pinus patula (Fig. 146). It is very tender, with graceful 
pendant silvery-grey leaves. This specimen was planted in 1917, and 
had a wonderful all-round spread: but I learn, alas, that this and the 
next tree have been badly damaged by the terrible December gales. 
Fortunately MRs. BELL had both photographed just before the disaster. 
The other, Quercus macedonica (Fig. 142), measured 63 feet, a beautiful 
tree with a well-balanced head of branches. We shortly come to a 
magnificent Magnolia campbellit whose huge rose-pink chalices I have 
always missed. Planted in 1872, it is now 72 feet tall. Podocarpus 
andinus, until lately known as Prumnopitys elegans, comes from Chile, 
and is more like a yew than a podocarp, though its leaves are a lighter 
more cheerful green. This is a great lump of it, well over 30 feet. Also 
from Chile and Patagonia, here we see Saxegothaea conspicua, “Prince 
Albert’s Yew”’, 18 feet and at a casual glance rather similar to the former, 
but the branching system is much stiffer and slightly more virgate. It 
is rather surprising to find the lovely Cornus florida rubra bearing its 
rosy flowers, or bracts as they should be called, in such profusion, 
under conditions of climate so different from its home in the eastern 
states of America. It is magnificent again in autumn in its mantle of 
brilliant foliage. 

Tsuga diversifolia from N. Japan has grown into a shapely tree of 
35 feet, distinguishable by its smaller leaves from all other hemlocks 
except the similar 7. sieboldii, which is even slower and more shrubby. 
Cupressus duclouxiana, on the other hand, has grown into this 22-foot 
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pillar of feathery glaucous green—a hardy little tree most suitable for 
a small garden. On towards the lake we pass a cork oak, Quercus suber, 
25 feet with a circumference of 11 feet 4 feet from ground level. Then 
a remarkable plant of Chamaecyparis formosensis 28 feet x 15 yards in 
diameter (Fig. 148). This graceful cypress from Formosa is none too 
hardy: it certainly hates cold, cutting winds and likes a humid atmos- 
phere. Farther on is a curious and beautiful form of Taxodium distichum 
pendulum var. imbricatum. It is only 20 feet tall, but sprawls over a 
considerable area. Could it be that years ago it had its top smashed by 
some falling branch ? I only wish it would strike as easily as metasequoia. 

Now we must retrace our steps for a hundred yards or so, and join 
our main course. At the top left of the garden are two outstanding 
trees—even for Fota; Drimys latifolia is a superb 35-foot towering plant, 
smothered on this May day in creamy-white umbels of fragrant flower 
(Fig. 149). MRS. BELL will show us another plant on the other side of the 
path, 20 feet high, which she distinguishes as D. glauca, with smaller 
leaves, but in both they are silver-white beneath. Another great 
gardener has raised seedlings from one and got both, with intermediate 
forms! The second great tree is Cryptomeria japonica spiralis: it was 
11 feet tall in 1897, and is now at least 70 feet tall. Its attractive habit 
of growth reminds me of a furry spiral staircase coiling up some broad- 
based tapering campanile; perhaps the Piazza of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
There is a photograph of this beautiful tree in the R.H.S. Journat, 
October 1951, Fig. 176. Making a short right-handed detour through 
the rough, the first tree which may catch your eye is an unusually fine 
specimen of the Japanese Picea jezoensis, 70 feet. It is not very spreading 
and has dark green leaves silvery-white beneath, and when its branchlets 
are littered with 2-inch cones-to-be of carmine flowers, there are few 
more spectacular sights in late May. Near by is a lovely pyramidal piece 
of Podocarpus totara, of 18 feet: to what height it will grow here no-one 
knows. A tall tree in New Zealand, in the British Isles it is usually 
bushy. It has stiff spine-tipped bronze-green leaves and is pretty hardy. 
Cornus controversa is usually met with as an isolated specimen, with a 
tree-like main stem and horizontal branches arranged like some mam- 
moth dumb-waiter. It is rather remarkable to see a grove of it below 
us on the edge of the lake. 

Now we must head back towards the house. Osmanthus fragrans has 
reached 25 feet. Unfortunately this attractive shrub with shiny holly-like 
leaves is tender. Its little white flowers are delightfully fragrant. The 
Chilean Crinodendron patagua, an evergreen whose merit is that it 
waits to produce its small bell-shaped white flowers in late summer, is 
no particular friend of mine. But you do not often see it 35 feet tall, so 
it is worth noticing here. There is a beautiful tree of some 25 feet, 
clothed to the ground by its very handsome large-toothed pinnate 
leaves—Gevuina avellana from Chile. It has panicles of white flowers, 
and in 1959, SO MRS. BELL tells me, it bore a crop of its bright cherry- 
like edible fruits that harden like a thornless horse-chestnut. This is 
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for mild gardens only. This vivid green broad-based pyramid of 22 
feet is labelled Thujopsis japonica, but must now be called Thuja 
standishii. It is almost “broader than it is long”’, is perfectly hardy and 
is too seldom seen. Tsuga caroliniana, which, if you see it in this country, 
is usually a shrubby plant, has here reached 25 feet, while Funiperus 
bermudiana, still more rarely grown, is a happy, slender tree of 52 feet. 
It was only planted in 1916. Cupressus lusitanica from Mexico was 
raised from seed sent by LORD HEADFORT, and planted in 1915. It is now 
65 feet tall, a graceful, slender branched tree. Although it will not stand 
too searching a climate and hates cold searing winds, it should be tried 
in any sheltered garden. Nothofagus cunninghamii is a lovely tree of 
28 feet planted in 1937. This is a seedling from the 50-foot tree men- 
tioned by MR. BEAN (in 1911) as the finest he knew. It has small ovate 
leaves, and although densly furnished to the ground is a most elegant 
evergreen. Coming from Tasmania it is fairly hardy. 

Liriodendron chinense is a young tree of not more than 20 feet. It is 
similar to its American cousin, L. tulipifera; its leaves are rather larger, 
and it would appear to be less free-flowering, at any rate in this country, 
SO MR. WALPOLE tells me. Some of you may remember the big tree we 
saw in his garden at Mount Usher. This magnificent specimen of the 
Caucasian fir, Abies nordmanniana, one of the most ornamental and 
healthiest of the silver firs in this country, must be one of the first trees 
to be planted by the future LORD BARRYMORE in the late 1850’s. It is 
now 110 feet tall. Behind is a very large old lime, and looking from the 
house which we are now approaching, these two form a fine background 
for Oxydendrum arboreum, from eastern America (Fig. 147). Where will 
you find another specimen of such perfect symmetry, 60 feet tall? It 
is equally lovely when freely bedecked by its slender white racemes in 
July and August, or in autumn when its fresh green leaves turn to 
every tint of orange, flame and crimson. Please do not be beguiled by 
its beauty into planting it if your soil is at all alkaline—unless you are 
prepared to cheat! Finally this round dome-shaped shrub is Raphio- 
lepis delacourit, usually grown against a south or west wall. An ever- 
green, it is charming when bearing each spring its broad racemes of 
soft pink flowers. 

We have, I think, skimmed the cream from this choice collection of 
beautifully grown trees and shrubs, but as in every great garden there 
is always more. As far as my experience goes, Fota is only comparable 
to its contemporary Castlewellan, which I hope we shall visit in a month 
or two. Both places were laid out and planted by great gardeners, and 
both are fortunate in that their present owners are continuing the work 
of their predecessors. So now we must thank our kind host and hostess 
for the trouble they have taken to make this tour so interesting, and take 
the road for our next port of call. 

From Fota a drive of some twenty-five miles will bring us to Lismore, 
an ancient castle in Co. Waterford belonging to the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
It stands upon a high bank above a lovely reach of the River Blackwater, 
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famous for its salmon fishing. The Castle was originally built at the turn 
of the twelfth century for KING JOHN, whose father, that great KING 
HENRY II, was given a mandate from the Pope to go into Ireland, and 
try to pacify those then warring tribes. Four hundred years later it be- 
came, I believe by deed of gift, the property of sIR WALTER RALEIGH, who 
owned a castle at Youghal, a fishing village twelve miles away which 
gained some notoriety in recent years as the place where JOHN HUSTON’s 
film “Moby Dick” was shot. From sIR WALTER RALEIGH Lismore 
passed to the Earls of Cork, also of Burlington. The elder daughter of 
the third Earl, who had no son, married the fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire, thus bringing, on her father’s death, the property into their 
family. 

The drive brings us to a deep archway opposite the front door, 
leading into a large courtyard whose walls are clad by magnolias, 
chimonanthus, and other good plants ; the most notable of which on this 
mid-May day morning is a wonderful form of Clematis montana rubens, 
whose deep pink flowers are probably enhanced by being in shade on 
a north wall. Coming out through the archway and turning half-left, 
we come into a long spoon-shaped garden; and on the left is a big 
Magnolia soulangiana. ‘The most remarkable feature of this spoon is 
a short central walk or avenue of yews, 63 feet high, forming a dark 
tunnel. These date from RALEIGH. To our right is a big Catalpa big- 
nonioides, 20 feet high by 14 yards in diameter. Then comes a large tree 
of Magnolia acuminata, 45 feet tall, and along the wail on our right, many 
good cistus, including the beautiful C. aguilari and Schizandra rubriflora ; 
and on the left of this wall-path a 30-foot tree of Magnolia kobus. Let 
us now drop into the spoon. Here against a steep background of old 
trees, which provide complete shelter from the east, is a group of 
rhododendrons which must have been planted at the latest by the 
present Duke’s grandfather: all Himalayans of HOOKER’s vintage: 
R. thomsonii, campanulatum, niveum, falconeri, and barbatum. Then 
curling slightly right we come to a plantation—I can use no other word— 
of camellias, put in during the last three or four years: give it ten years 
in this climate and it will be magnificent. 

Now we must leave the spoon and rise to a higher level, by a short 
border of artichokes—most attractive—to find two lovely standards of 
ceanothus ‘Cascade’, and a huge plant of the medlar, Mespilus germanica, 
18 feet tall by 25 feet across. To our left lies a lawn, or, perhaps, 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH’s bowling green. On this south-facing flank is a 
wonderful plant of Wistaria venusta, whose pure white fragrant flowers 
are larger than those of the common sinensis. Then a tree of Acacia 
dealbata, sometimes cut by spring frost, is 20 feet high, and next door 
a tall plant of Buddleia auriculata, whose white, sweet-scented plumes 
are at their best during the winter, protects a 15 x 15-foot shrub of 
Ceanothus cyaneus, whose shiny leaves are nearly hidden by its lovely 
sky-blue flowers. 

Hence we go north-west: but it is good to know that the Duke and 
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Duchess are so keen to improve, by introducing the best newer plants, 
a garden of such age and distinction. 

Our next port of call lies on the eastern end of Co. Tipperary near 
the little town of Fethard. In 1949 MRS. FARQUHAR bought a farm- 
house and the surrounding land called Ardsallagh. The first priority 
was the house, which needed a deal of attention: now it is a charming 
white manor—it might be Regency. The next task, after finding out 
whence the worst winds blew, was to plant hedges and belts for shelter. 
Then in 1951 MRS. FARQUHAR began to plant. 

A half-mile drive leads us across a meadow rising gently to a plateau 
on which stands the house and gardens. On the opposite side to the 
front door there is a paved courtyard, enclosed on the east and west 
by the house and the blank wall of the Stables; on the other sides by 
12-foot walls. Let us enter it by the garden door and see some very 
tender shrubs, surprising in this county. The lovely evergreen Clematis 
indivisa lobata not only lives but in April and May produces its long 
streamers of white flowers. Growing up with it are Mandevilla suaveo- 
lens, with deliciously fragrant white flowers, and Mutisia decurrens 
which climbs up by means of tendrils produced at the tip of its lanceo- 
late leaves and has brilliant orange flowers like a large gazania; these 
two both come out in August. On the other side of the door you will be 
amazed by a large bush of Fasminum polyanthum, very free in late 
spring with its sweet white panicles, pink outside. ‘These are all 15 feet 
and more up the wall. It is only fair to say that they, like some other 
tender things, are given adequate winter protection. Next to the jasmine 
you should note two 12-foot plants, Acacia verticillata, fluffy lemon- 
yellow and prickly dark green foliage, and Cestrum newellii, with racemes 
of small tubular crimson flowers. We are now looking at the wall 
facing south and come to the wiry Tasmanian Melaleuca gibbosa, with 
small light purple bottle-brushes. Clianthus puniceus, now 6 feet, from 
New Zealand with scarlet “lobster claws’? sometimes gets cut, but 
either breaks or is replaced by a cutting. A young Magnolia soulangiana 
‘Speciosa’ was chosen for its neat dwarfish habit, and of course Wistaria 
sinensis, Solanum jasminoides album, for August and on to November, 
and Clematis armandii ‘Apple Blossom’, probably the best form of this 
beautiful April-flowering evergreen, give no trouble and cover more than 
their allotted space. I do not think you see Lonicera brownii, a hybrid 
of the American L. sempervirens, with scentless orange-scarlet flowers, 
planted often enough. It is not rampageous and is lovely against a 
grey or white wall. It likes sun, but beware of aphis, so spray two or 
three times in early spring. 

In the centre of this courtyard, planted in holes in the paving are 
three eucalyptus: dalrympleana is the tallest, 30 feet, then parvifolia a 
few feet less, and lastly the silvery coccifera. They have all got their 
heads up into the wind, but seem to stand it well. In the north-east 
corner a young Embothrium lanceolatum ‘Norquinco’ seems quite happy 
under the lee of Crinodendron hookerianum. You will be surprised to see 
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so many lime-haters thriving in this limy, horse-breeding county. But 
MRS. FARQUAHAR goes to infinite pains to prepare special beds all over 
the garden for such plants and gets wonderful results. 

We leave through an iron gate, and on the left facing full south there 
is Wattakaka (Dregea) sinensis, a twiner whose sweetly scented flowers, 
centrally spotted with red borne in loose clusters, may remind you in 
shape of Stephanotis. In front of us stretches a wide lawn bounded by 
shelter; in front of which are semicircular beds of some of the finest 
polyanthus you could see. But we must turn right and go into the 
semi-formal Lily Pool garden. 'The rectangular pool occupies the centre. 
To south and west are shelter belts, and in front of the latter six euca- 
lyptus, 20 to 25 feet high, including E. urnigera and E. viminalis. Rising 
from the grass walk all round the pool are two sustaining walls about 2 
feet high, the lower containing a narrow, the upper a wider border. Here 
you must note some very interesting plants, some tender, of which 
cuttings are taken annually—just in case. At the back of these little 
borders are wide irregular beds, with a wall at the north end. Since 
you will want to spread out to admire these little plants and shrubs 
independently, I will give you a haphazard list of some that particularly 
attract me. 

At one corner of the upper terrace Leptospermum prostratum makes 
a flat evergreen carpet with starry white flowers in June, and just below 
it, Fabiana imbricata, here kept to a neat 3-foot bush by judicious 
pruning, which probably prolongs its life, bears its narrow white tubes 
all along the ends of its heathery, light green branchlets. Salvia blepharo- 
phylia is definitely tender; but either by protection or cuttings never 
fails to have a display of 18-inch spikes of velvety dark blood flowers. 
This charming 2-foot bush of Daphne neapolitana, one of the easier 
members of a pernickety genus, is sweet and pink in spring, while in 
late summer the rather tender Kniphofia modesta throws up her creamy- 
white spikes: some ashes and a little bracken are a help. In two or three 
places Pentstemon roezlii makes large flat patches covered by light 
crimson-purple flowers, while Helichrysum alveolatum makes a very 
pleasant silver-grey foil: its yellow flower-heads—if wanted at all— 
must be cut off immediately they fade. Veronica perfoliata is as attractive 
as it is difficult to place. Though perfectly easy, it will not grow up— 
always its wiry shoots flop down—so it must have a rock in front of 
it to fall over, or as here, it flows down from the top terrace over the 
wall. It has hard glaucous diamond-shaped leaves, stalkless, and spurs 
of soft lavender. 

Hypericum balearicum is a tight little bush with tiny dark green 
corrugated leaves and little starry yellow flowers, very pretty with 
Lithospermum oleifolium which makes a lower hummock of greyish 
green and lovely light porcelain blue—where these two are hardy. 
Anemone vernalis pushes its lovely flowers up through the melting snow 
of the High Alps. Here it is perfectly amenable in a moraine mixture, 
opening its silky pearly cups in early spring. Primula forresti, on 
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the other hand, has to be stuffed into crevices on the half-shady side of 
the rock walls, producing its golden-yellow cowslip flowers as it did 
for MR. J. C. WILLIAMS at Caerhayes. The double sweet william, Dianthus 
barbatus florepleno, only 6 inches high with flat glistening heads of rich 
crimson flowers is curiously uncommon, but seems to be quite easy 
wherever I have seen it, making wide mats. 

Coming up the steps from the Pool, there are some choice plants in 
carefully prepared beds. I suppose the pride of the garden is Myosoti- 
dium nobile, the Chatham Island forget-me-not, a large clump. Our 
hostess tells me that she makes an annual pilgrimage to the coast, 
30 miles away, to collect seaweed to top-dress the plants, and of course 
she protects it in winter. As a result, each year it produces its heart- 
shaped glossy green leaves as big as sea-kale, and 18-inch stout stems 
carrying sprays of its beautiful light sky-blue flowers. In this same bed 
are various ericaceous plants, notably Vaccinium mortinia, a Himalayan 
shrub growing up to 3 feet, with small evergreen ovate leaves flanking 
the reddish arching shoots and pinky-white little bells; and the much 
taller V. arctostaphylos, an upright shrub whose chief beauty is its fine 
autumn colour. Against the north wall, Rosa ecae from Afghanistan 
enjoys the full sun and generously bears its florins of gold in May. In 
the border in front, the two scarlet bottle-brushes, Callistemon phoeniceus 
and C. linearis are at present 2 or 3 feet high, and Olearia semi dentata 
is happy enough. ‘The last plant in this garden to note—I have never 
seen it before—is Stephanandra incisa prostrata, which seems to me very 
attractive and valuable. 

Leaving the Lily Pool, we will cross the big lawn, go past the con- 
servatory and, turning left, continue on past the front door to the Shrub 
Garden, which lies to the north of the house. Ilex serrata, a deciduous 
Japanese holly with small leaves and bright fruit ultimately will grow 
up to 12 feet. To get the best results it is better to plant two or more 
plants for cross pollination. ‘Then comes Senecio rotundifolius, a fine 
symmetrical bush of 5 feet by 7, its orbicular dark green leaves, silvery 
beneath, making rather a good foil to some unpruned 8-foot plants of 
the lovely Hypericum ‘Rowallane’, so prolific with its large, deep golden 
cups. Griselinia is used freely for shelter in various places. Pieris 
taiwanensis from Formosa is a goodly 6-foot bush: you will never see it 
more covered by pendant racemes of lily-of-the-valley flowers. Here is 
a small plant I have only seen once before, and know nothing about, 
Prunus cistena (or cystena). It looks like a form or cousin of P. spinosa, 
the sloe. It will probably make a neat bush, maybe not more than 12 
feet tall, and has rather narrow purplish leaves and starry little white 
flowers. It would be a useful and charming addition to shrubs suitable 
for small gardens. On your right, you see a fine form of Berberis 
linearifolia, very scarlet in bud, and bright orange when these open. 
Near by is an extremely good and happy 5-foot bush of the uncommon 
Enkianthus cernuus rubens. It has hanging clusters of little urn-shaped 
rich chestnut flowers and brilliant autumn foliage. Altogether a very 
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choice and well-bred shrub. Beside the paths are bays of primulas, such 
as polyneura, sieboldii both mauve and white, and viali, which we used 
to call littoniana, with 18-inch stems ending in an inverted cone of 
violet flowers with red calyces. In other bays there are various meconop- 
sis: you may agree that on this late April day the one containing large 
opulent rosettes of M. regia, with dentate dagger-shaped leaves, sheeny 
with tawny-golden hairs, is about the most attractive. Adjacent, a large 
group of azaleas is host to healthy spikes, already 2 feet high, of Lilium 
auratum platyphyllum. 

Various roses, both species and old-fashioned, are dotted about 
through this garden for spring and summer flowers and autumn hips, 
and here we pass a shapely upright plant, 6 feet tall, of Corokia virgata, 
to have starry yellow flowers followed by orange-red berries. Next door 
a shrub of the silver Juniperus squameta meyeri, 10 feet by 10, is the per- 
fect foil to the lovely Robinia kelseyi, whose hanging clusters of rose-pink 
flowers appear in June. It is very brittle and must be planted where wind 
cannot batter it. A fine 16-foot tree of Koelreuteria paniculata will have 
feathery panicles of yellow in summer; spaced around it are bulbs of 
Cardiocrinum giganteum of various ages, some just showing their large 
heart-shaped shining green basal leaves. Just to the left is the rather 
gaunt Mahonia lomariaefolia, and a nice young tree of Acer griseum. 
Behind these, a high brick wall bounds this garden on its western side, 
and on it Ceanothus rigidus, covered in powder-blue, and Trachelo- 
spermum jasminoides, an evergreen twining shrub from China, which will 
produce its fragrant white flowers in July and August, are both about 
12 feet high, while a little further along the rare Actinidia coriacea has 
reached the same height: it has lanceolate leaves and round heads of 
waxy pink flowers in summer. 

Let us go through an iron gate into a large walled garden. To our 
left and right is a wide border facing west. Sophora grandiflora, with 
bunches of tubular yellow flowers, has reached the top of the wall. 
Schizandra grandiflora rubriflora is not quite old enough to bear its 
Indian-red flowers, but in front a vast spreading clump of Lobelia tupa 
has many 6-foot spikes of scarlet. Two rather surprising young shrubs 
are Eucryphia lucida and its offspring hillieri ‘Winton’, whose other 
parent is the tender FE. moorei. Half this garden is given over to kitchen 
garden, two greenhouses and frames, the other half to a large lawn in 
which specimens such as magnolias, Hoheria glabrata and Nyssa sylva- 
tica are dotted. On the east wall Clematis montana rubens is as deep a 
pink form as you see anywhere, while for September and October there 
is C. veitchiana with pale yellow bells, closely related C. rehderiana, and 
for late winter the evergreen C. balearica has red-spotted creamy yellow 
flowers. 

Now we must leave this garden, so full of choice plants, so well and 
truly cultivated, and strike eastwards for Dublin en route for Co. 
Down in the six counties. 


CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
Stuart Ogg 


(Lecture given on September 27, 1960, MR. G. L. PILKINGTON in the Chair) 


ew modern dahlia is indeed a very attractive flower as it possesses 
more shape, form and shades of colour than any other flower. When 
I was exhibiting in the R.H.S. Halls before the 1939 War, the large 
flowered varieties were in very great demand, as they made a magnificent 
spectacle in the parks and large gardens but in those days they were not 
considered to be of much value for the house as a cut flower. 

However since the War, a wonderful range of varieties has been 
developed in the Medium and Small Cactus and Medium and Small 
Decorative Types which cover a very wide range of colours. 

This of course has helped a great deal to popularize the dahlia, as 
gardens are smaller than they were and also we are in the middle of a 
great boom in the Floral Arrangement Movement. Here the dahlia 
has excelled itself and is probably used more than almost any other 
flower, firstly due to its vast amount of shapes and colours and secondly 
to its wonderful free-flowering capacity. These smaller types also stand 
up to bad weather conditions far better than the large-flowered, pre-war 
varieties. 

Dahlias can be grown in three ways, (1) from seed (2) from division 
of old roots (3) from cuttings taken in a heated greenhouse. 


(1) Seed. This is a method I am not so well acquainted with, as I 
generally only grow the named varieties. Unless you have a big garden 
and wish to grow a large number of plants, I rather feel that it is a waste 
of time. Dahlias as a rule do not reproduce themselves true to type and 
of course the height of the plants can vary enormously, which therefore 
spoils your bank effect, which one normally associates with a dahlia 
bed. However I do not wish to condemn this method entirely, because 
I feel that should you wish to grow some Dwarf Bedding ‘l'ypes, these 
can be very effective if you obtain your seed from a well known seed 
house, who will advise you when to sow, etc. 


(2) Division. 'The second method, by the division of old roots is 
quite easy if you only carry out the method at the right season of the 
year. I so often hear of people lifting their dahlias in the autumn, 
chopping off odd tubers and handing them around to their friends. "The 
result is normally a complete failure. ‘This is due to the fact that a 
dahlia only makes its new growth from the base of the preceding year’s 
growth. 

The best time to tackle the job is about mid-March. ‘Take your 
tubers out of their winter quarters and place them in a fairly deep seed 
tray which has already been partly filled with a light sandy loam mixed 
with a little peat and sharp sand. Proceed to cover the tubers but not 
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Fic. 142—Quercus macedonica at Fota. This tree is now 63 feet high (see p. 478) 
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Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 151—The young rooted cutting ready for potting on left, newly potted 
plant on right (see p. 487) 


ae Fic. 150—Taking cuttings in the spring (see p. 487) | 
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Photos: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 153—Border of small bedding Cactus Dahlia ‘Mrs. 


Frank Soeten’ (see p. 489) 
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Fic. 152—Small Cactus Dahlia ‘Tamara’ 
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154—Control of flowering in Fuchsia, showing plants which have received 


long-day and short-day treatment (see p. 492) 


Photo: Yorkshire Evening Post 
Fic. 155—Gardens at Harlow Car. Part of the Water Garden with Astilbes 
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the entire crown of the plant with a light layer of the same mixture. 
Water well in and place in a sunny window. It will not be very long 
before the eyes will begin to appear and when sufficiently visible take 
a sharp knife and cut up the tuber into divisions, taking care to see that 
each division has an eye attached. 

If the ground has been carefully prepared outside, the divisions 
can safely be planted out, about 6 inches below the soil level any time 
after mid-April and they will come up according to the temperature of 
the ground. This is an excellent method for increasing your stock for 
people who do not possess a heated greenhouse. 

(3) Cuttings. The third method is one which is carried out annually 
on all the nurseries who grow dahlias. 

The tubers are taken out of store and placed on the stage in a heated 
greenhouse and are lightly covered over with a light layer of soil con- 
sisting of peat, sand and sifted loam. In my own case we have to start 
our dahlias into growth very early in the year, as we have to produce our 
plants by the first week in April. 

The tubers are well watered in, and it is not very long before the 
shoots begin to appear. When these are 3-4 inches in length, they are 
removed, trimmed and carefully placed in a seed tray or 3-inch pot 
(Fig. 150). 

The compost that we use on the nursery is two parts sifted loam, 
one part sand and one part peat. You can of course root them in plain 
sand or equal parts of peat and sand. : 

In my own case of course, for rooting the dahlias, we devote two ; 
whole houses which are 75 feet long and about 12 feet wide, and are 
shaded against undue sun. The cuttings are well watered in and are not 
touched again unless they are really dry, as too much watering causes 
very heavy losses due to damping. However, with amateurs who 
obviously cannot devote an entire house to rooting dahlias, it will be 
necessary to improvise some sort of frame in their house, which should 
be covered with glass during the day, if any ventilation is required for 
the other subjects, and also shaded against the sun. However, the glass 
should be removed at night, as the cuttings may easily sweat too much 
which might result in a total loss. 

As soon as they are rooted they should be potted up into 3-inch or 
33-inch pots using the John Innes No. 1 Compost (Fig. 151). When 
sufficiently well rooted they should be potted up again into 5-inch pots 
and stopped when 6 inches to 8 inches in height (stopping means 
pinching out the tip of the leading shoot) and gradually hardened off. 

The result is that by the end of May or first week in June you will 

then have some fine plants which are all breaking nicely and which 
will give you a much earlier show than if you had planted them out of 
33-inch pots. Most nurserymen who specialize in dahlias these days 
recommend their customers to take delivery of their plants from mid- 
April onward provided they have a cold greenhouse or cold frame and 
pot them up into 5-inch pots as suggested. 
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This method has proved very helpful for people who are not able 
to plant their dahlias very early owing to being in a frost pocket, or in 
the Midlands and the North where the planting season is bound to be 
later than the South. 

Planting time varies quite a lot in this country, but any time after 
the third week in May is generally recognized as being quite a favour- 
able time in the South. 

I always advise people when they move to another district to join 
their local horticultural societies and enquire about the time of planting 
various subjects, as it is so disappointing to lose all your plants through 
not knowing the local conditions. 

I am often asked whether dahlias like any particular soil, and I am 
always able to answer their question quite truthfully that they will grow 
well in any soil, provided that they are not planted under trees. 

Dahiias make quite a good addition to a herbaceous border if 
properly tended during their initial planting, as they add a considerable 
amount of colour and can be very effective. If planted in blocks of three 
or five plants according to the area required to be filled, they will fulfil 
a very useful function in the border, and give just that extra colour that 
may be needed at that time of the year. 

If the dahlias are to take the place of the lupins or delphiniums and are 
planted in front of them to mask the dead heads when they have finished 
flowering, then they must be looked after as soon as planted, because 
both subjects take a lot out of the ground, especially moisture. Such 
plants also require light and air around them at all stages of growth. 

I would favour potting my dahlias up into 6-inch pots, so that when 
they are planted, say in mid-June or later, I have plants already stopped 
with good breaks, which if locked after properly will soon do what is 
asked of them. If tubers are planted direct they should have been started 
previously or at any rate carefully examined to see that they possess 
good eyes from which to produce new growth. If, on the other hand, 
the plants are planted out from 3-inch pots, they will need to be watered 
and tended very carefully, otherwise they could be a complete failure. 
To obtain the best effect, I feel that you have to be a little careful about 
what colours you choose. One must try and visualize what flowers will 
be in bloom at the same time. Your two main sections will be hardy 
perennial phlox followed later by Michaelmas daisies when the dahlias 
will be making themselves felt. It is often said that flowers do not 
clash, but how much nicer everything looks when there is good colour 
harmony. 

Dahlias in a mixed border, I feel, really need much the same sort 
of treatment as I have suggested for a herbaceous border. 

Dahlias can be quite effective if inter-planted with shrubs, provided 
they have sufficient light and air. 

I know people who have planted beds of rhododendrons, which are 
naturally planted well apart to allow for the long-term policy, have 
found dahlias very useful to interplant with. By this method one is 
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able to have a good show twice a year for some years, until the rhodo- 
dendrons become too big. 

However, my favourite method is to plant dahlias in a bed of their 
own, as I always feel they do so much better. If properly graded they 
can make a glorious bank of colour which can start by the end of July 
or earlier and go right on until the frost cuts them down. 

I feel that to get the best results, that the dahlia bed should be chosen 
in the autumn. It should also be well dug and manured and left rough 
until about three weeks before planting. Then add a good sprinkling 
of John Innes Base Fertiliser and rake well in. Mark out your bed 
carefully and give the plants about 2 feet 6 inches each way. Of course 
some types can be planted closer. Such as for example the poms, 
2 feet each way, the bedding dahlias, 12 inches to 18 inches apart, 
depending on what is required. The plants should be staked imme- 
diately and kept carefully tied up. 

Keep the hoe going well in the early stages to keep down any sur- 
face weeds and give plenty of water when required, as dahlias are 
moisture-loving plants. 

In order to obtain the best results both for garden and cutting for 
the house, I do feel that a little disbudding is essential. By disbudding 
I mean, as follows: Each shoot as it begins to show its buds, will 
probably produce one large bud surrounded by two small buds on each 
side. Remove the two side buds and next two shoots below and that 
will leave you with one big bud on each shoot. Keep on repeating this 
process all the season and you will keep a good succession of flowers 
coming. 

It is sometimes useful to dust with D.D.T. powder once in ten days, 
as this keeps down earwigs and caterpillers and if you spray with 
Lindane this will also keep down capsids and aphis. 

The dwarf-bedding dahlias are also very popular since they do not 
normally exceed 2 feet in all. However, this can vary a bit, owing to 
the position of the bed; also on some soils which are of a very sandy 
nature, the beds have to be well prepared beforehand and this is fol- 
lowed later by a thick mulch, in order that the beds do not dry out 
too much. Of course the plants naturally grow a bit taller under these 
conditions, and a little support may sometimes be needed, but this 
does not often happen. We are now able to select these varieties in 
quite a number of types and colours, such as Singles, Doubles, Semi- 
doubles, Cactus, and an odd Anemone-centred variety. 

One of the biggest advance of recent years is the dwarf Cactus of 
which ‘Frank Soeten’ is possibly the best variety (Fig. 153). This is 
pure white, producing flowers of 3 to 4 inches across which are borne 
on fine erect stems, and the plant is very prolific. This variety also 
did exceptionally well at the trials of the Joint Dahlia Committee at 
the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, in 1958. 

Probably the chief method of obtaining the best results is by using 
beds of one variety, thereby giving a glorious mass effect. Dahlias can 
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look very well too if grown along a big border where they have been 
planted in large blocks of one variety. 

During the winter, I am often asked one or two stock questions 
such as when is the correct time to lift dahlias, and what is the best 
method of keeping them during the winter. 

As to lifting it depends very much on the season. Some years there 
may be frosts in September, which will touch only a few leaves and some 
of the flowers. The weather generally turns mild then, and shortly after 
the other buds soon come out again. I get the impression that the 
modern dahlia stands more frost than when I was a boy. I never think 
dahlias should be lifted until they are completely cut down by frost. 
This stops any further rise of sap for the year, and the roots may be 
dried off very much more satisfactorily than when they are lifted green. 

On the other hand there are exceptions to every rule. In 1957 and 
1958 the dahlias went on flowering into November. By the time Novem- 
ber arrives it is high time to start lifting the dahlias, even if they are 
still green, for two main reasons: many people are naturally very keen 
on spring bedding, and it is essential that the dahlias are moved by 
then, otherwise the wallflowers, forget-me-nots, etc. will not have had 
time to settle down and make fresh roots before the hard weather sets 
in, and this often causes many losses; secondly, the later the dahlias 
are left in the ground, the harder the frost will be when it does come. 
This can do an immense amount of harm to the base of the stems— 
the crown of the plant—whence comes next year’s growth. 

However, in normal seasons I prefer to lift my roots in about the 
middle of October, when they have been well frosted and black, and 
have had time to make some good roots. 

The plants should be cut down to within 6 inches of the ground, 
and dug up immediately. Great care should be taken when the plants 
are being lifted, in order not to damage the roots or the crown of the 
plant. Remove as much soil off the plants as possible when the tubers 
are nice and plump, but do not do so if the tubers are only fibrous rooted, 
as the soil will help to maintain the roots. Once the tubers are lifted, 
see that each tuber is carefully labelled. There are several forms of 
labels on the market now, made of wood, plastic, or metal. They 
should preferably be wired on, care being taken to see that each label 
is legible, as nothing is so exasperating as when the labels come off or 
cannot be read. This often leads to confusion, and tall varieties are 
planted the next year in the front and short ones at the back etc., there- 
by spoiling the whole effect of the bed. 

Some people believe in tackling the lifting of their dahlias in two 
stages: they cut down the dahlias to about 6 inches one day, and leave 
them for a week before lifting, sometimes covering them with straw, 
and other times leaving them uncovered. Frankly, I don’t like either of 
these methods, as a hard frost could do so much damage to the crown. 

Having lifted your tubers, carefully, bring them inside and turn 
them upside down, so that if there is any surplus moisture in the stems 
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(and frequently there is) it can be safely drained away. This is most 
important as it will help to protect the crown. Leave the tubers like 
this for a week or so, by that time quite a lot more soil will be able to 
be removed. Then turn them face upwards, and lay them closely 
together in shallow trays, but not on top of one another. Dust them 
over lightly with flowers of sulphur and place in a room where the 
temperature is about 40 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit. If you have a heated 
greenhouse, they could be placed under the benches, stili in their trays. 
When the trays are filled, the roots, but not the stems or the crown 
should be covered over with dry sand, peat, or ashes. This is done to 
prevent the tubers from shrivelling. 

See that you make a thorough examination at least once a month 
during the winter months, in case any mildew should appear on the 
stems. If it does, take a dry rag and rub it off carefully, and then dust 
with sulphur once again. This will prevent the mildew from making 
its way down to the crown, which is the most important part of the tuber 
as it is from there that next year’s growths will come. 

For the tubers that have not made up well and are practically all 
fibrous-rooted, the method of storing is quite different. Plunge the 
roots in boxes right up to the base of the stem, and keep them slightly 
damp the whole winter, as if they are allowed to dry out they will be a 
total loss. 

Some people like to leave their dahlias in the ground all the winter. 
This may be all right if the soil is well drained and you have a fairly 
mild winter normally, but I do not advise it as you have to be lucky with 
the weather, and there is too much at stake in case the plants all rot 
off. It is not only the frost you have to watch out for, but also slugs, 
which can eat away the eyes as soon as they appear. If you do decide 
to risk some dahlias, see that they have a good covering of ashes, as 
that will help with the drainage. 

Finally, never dry your dahlias off in a hot cupboard, as they will 
only produce good firewood as they become too dried up, and will be 
completely lost. 


CONTROL OF FLOWERING IN 
FUCHSIA 
Roy M. Sachs and Charles F. Bretz 


(Department of Floriculture and Ornamental Horticulture, 
University of California, Los Angeles) 


a plants in full bloom are magnificent. Their delicate, richly 
coloured flowers are among the most beautiful and decorative of the 
plant world. For this reason fuchsia is of considerable horticultural and 
economic importance and yet surprisingly little information is available 
concerning the control of flowering in these plants. Apparently the 
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general belief is that, given the proper temperatures, fuchsias are ever- 
blooming, and hence, the question regarding control of flowering is 
rarely posed. An extensive series of experiments in our greenhouses has 
provided convincing evidence that flower production in most fuchsia 
varieties can be controlled simply by regulating the daylength (the daily 
number of hours of light, sometimes referred to as the photoperiod). 
* For example, ‘Lord Byron’ is a strict long-day variety, producing flowers 
only within the period from late April through early September when 
the natural photoperiod in the Los Angeles area is in excess of 12 hours. 
Some varieties, such as ‘Winston Churchill’, are ever-blooming, pro- 
ducing flowers the year-round regardless of daylength (most earlier 
investigations were probably concerned with varieties of this type); 
however, even in these cases blooms are much more abundant during 
the summer months. 

Once it is recognized that daylength is the most important factor 
controlling flowering, little trouble is met in creating artificially the 
proper light régime for abundant, year-round blooming. By interrupt- 
ing the middle of the dark period with low-intensity light (such that 
5-10 foot-candles fall at the plant tops) short, winter days may be made 
to have nearly the same effect as the long days of June, at least with 
respect to daylength. For several years this technique has been success- 
fully used for the large-scale production of early flower crops of asters 
and daisies. In our experience a four-hour light break from 10 p.m. to 
2 a.m. completely satisfied the requirements for flower initiation in 
fuchsias, and by such treatment we have had several varieties in full 
bloom in mid-winter when they are otherwise vegetative. The data 
available suggest that 40-50 days should be allowed, after the beginning 
of the long-day treatment, for the production of fully open flowers; 
however, buds are visible within 20 days after the treatment is initiated. 
For ‘Lord Byron’ at least, flower production is excellent when the 
minimum temperature is maintained at or above 60° F. and some benefit 
may result if the greenhouse minimum is raised to 70°. ‘l’o date we have 
used the following varieties, designated basket (B) or upright (U): ‘Lord 
Byron’ (U), ‘Whitemost’ (U or B), ‘Butterfly’ (B), ‘Nonpareil’ (U or B), 
‘Amapola’(B), ‘Swingtime’ (U or B), ‘Flirtation’(U), ‘Winston Churchill’ 
(U), ‘Marinka’ (B, both variegated and solid leaf) and ‘Jack Ackland’ (B). 
In all but the latter three varieties flower production during the winter 
months occurred only with supplemental light, and, during the summer 
months, plants were maintained vegetative by restricting them to 
8 hours of light daily (Fig. 154). ‘Winston Churchill’, Marinka’, and 
‘Jack Ackland’ are ever-blooming types, but with supplemental light 
treatments there is a greater than 100 per cent increase in wintertime 
flower production and rooted cuttings may be brought into bloom several 
weeks earlier than normal. ‘Lord Byron’ plants have been induced to 
produce flowers when only 6-10 inches tall and this may not be the 
minimum size for flower development. Hence, it is probable that 
material of greatly different size and shape may be brought into bloom. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Will the ability to control flowering in fuchsia be useful? Certainly in 
the commercial world it could become standard practice. Consider 
that in nearly all cases full-blooming plants probably sell themselves 
with no added sales display; the sceptical, buying public prefers a 
glimpse of the flower on the plant rather than a photograph or, as is more 
often the case, a description on the pot label. Yet many fuchsias are sold 
in the early spring devoid of flowers. Naturally, fuchsia shows are 
generally held during the summer months when most varieties are in 
full bloom—yet these are most likely the worst months for outdoor 
planting and, hence, for sales. Perhaps now fuchsia shows and sales will 
coincide. A new and important use may be found for these plants— 
flower-laden fuchsias should compete favourably with poinsettia and 
chrysanthemum plants for the mid-winter market. The ability to 
control and, hence, to time flowering will permit commercial growers to 
present complete and colourful selections of full-blooming plants before 
the public whenever it is desirable and in whatever form required. 
Year-round flower production should enable the plant breeder to plan 
and perform his experiments at will, and if the generation time (from 
seed to seed) is reduced by daylength control, obtain answers more 
rapidly. For the amateur horticulturist it is a source of pride and joy 
to bring plants into bloom on command and at the most barren, colour- 
less times of the year. Thus, this knowledge can easily be put to good 
use—for profit, science, or entertainment, as it suits the reader. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Cornish Shovel 


:~ long-handled Cornish shovel is ubiquitous in the south-western 
corner of England, but nowhere do I recall seeing it recorded that 
a similar tool is equally widespread and similarly used for a great 
variety of tasks in the Lebanon. The significance of this, of course, is 
that Lebanon was the home of the Phoenicians who, in Biblical times, 
visited Cornwall to trade for Cornish tin, and one can perhaps assume 
that they brought with and left behind them the long-handled shovel 
which the Cornish people adopted as their own. 


Botany Dept., L. G. G. WARNE 
University of Manchester. 


Phormium tenax 


I have been rather surprised at the number of references I have 
seen recently in the gardening press to the ‘‘doubtful hardiness” of 
Phormium tenax, and this culminated in the note by MISs EMMERSON on 
p. 228 of the [May] JourNAL in which she says, “‘Phormium tenax sur- 
prised us by flowering this year etc.” at Wye College. 
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In 1936 I bought a plant of P. tenax and planted it in my former 
garden at Fairmilehead, Edinburgh. In its first position, the leaves were 
ripped to shreds by the very high winds, and I moved it into the shelter 
of a wind-break of tree-lupins and Senecio greyit. ‘There it grew into a 
dense clump, flowering and setting copious seed each year. 

This garden was 650 feet above sea-level and exceptionally stormy, 
though, in general, dry, as there was only a foot or so of soil over a 
porous bedrock (andesite). Frosts usually started rather late (mid- 
November to early December) but were fairly severe, about twenty 
degrees, i.e. to 12° F., and often accompanied by wind. ‘They usually 
lasted to the middle or end of March. Under these conditions P. tenax 
never showed any signs of check, other than occasional wind-damage. 

P. tenax grows quite well in my present garden, which is much 
damper and with harder frost (up to thirty degrees, i.e. to 2° F.), but has 
never flowered freely as it did in the last one, though it has never shown 
any signs of frost damage here either. ‘This garden, at 550 feet, is not 
nearly so exposed and not nearly so hot at mid-summer, which may 
account for the difference, but I would never count New Zealand Flax 


as a tender or even doubtfully hardy, plant. 
HENRY TOD, PH.D. 


WISLEY TRIALS 1960 


DELPHINIUMS 


One hundred and five varieties of delphiniums were grown in the trials 
at Wisley during 1960. This number included seventeen varieties of dwarf 
elatum delphiniums which were being grown at Wisley for the first time. 
Three well-rooted cuttings of each variety were planted on June 4, 1959. 

The trial was inspected on June 13 and 20, 1960, by the Joint Delphinium 
Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The Delphinium Society, 
and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The 
Delphinium Society has made the following awards to delphiniums as 
varieties for garden decoration, after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


Tall elatum delphiniums 


MOGUL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset.) F.C.C. June 20, 1960. 
Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 82, p. 405 (A.M. 1957). Flowering from June 
10, 1960. [86] 

BLUE JADE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 20, 1960. Plant 6 feet tall; flower spikes 2? feet long, 
blunt, flowers closely spaced, many side spikes; flowers 2$ to 3} inches 
diameter, semi-double, on fairly short stalks; sepals a colour near Spectrum 
Blue (H.C.C. 45/2); eye sepia with blue stripe, hairs yellow. Flowering from 


June 5, 1960. [21] 
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COTE D’AZUR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore 
& Langdon.) A.M. June 20, 1960. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 84, p. 35 
(H.C. 1958). Flowering from June 6, 1960. [44] 

FANFARE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 13, 1960. Plant 6} to 7 feet tall; flower spikes 2 to 
2} feet long, tapering, flowers closely spaced, many side spikes; flowers 
3 inches diameter, semi-double, on fairly long stalks; outer sepals Butterfly 
Blue (H.C.C. 645/1), inner sepals Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634/3) some streaked 
Butterfly Blue (H.C.C. 645/2); eye white and violet, hairs yellow. Flowering 
from June 5, 1960. [72] 

SEA MIST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 13, 1960. Described R.H.S. JourNaL, 84, p. 370 
(H.C, 1959). Flowering from June 2, 1960. [19] 

BLUE DAWN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) H.C. June 20, 1960. Plant 54 feet tall; flower spikes 2 feet long, 
tapering, flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 2% to 3 inches diameter, 
semi-double, on fairly long stalks; outer sepals Spectrum Blue (H.C.C. 45/2), 
inner sepals Spectrum Blue (H.C.C. 45/2) overlaid Rose Purple (H.C.C. 
533/2); eye sepia, hairs yellow. Flowering from June 12, 1960. [20] 

CINDERELLA. (Raised by the late Mr. Frank Bishop, introduced by 
Messrs. Bakers Nurseries Ltd., Codsall, near Wolverhampton, Staffs., and 
sent by T. O. Cowan, Esq., 35 Hamilton Road, Ealing, London, W.5.) H.C. 
June 20, 1960. Plant 5} feet tall; flower spikes 2 feet long, tapering, flowers 
closely spaced, many side spikes; flowers 24 inches diameter, semi-double, on 
fairly short stalks ; outer sepals near Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637) changing 
at base to Heliotrope (H.C.C. between 636/2 and 636/3), inner sepals Helio- 
trope (H.C.C. between 636 and 636/1) darkening slightly at margins; eye 
sepia, hairs yellow. Flowering from June 16, 1960. [75] 

GREVILLE STEVENS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) H.C. June 20, 1960. Plant 7 feet tall; flower spikes 24 to 
3 feet long, tapering, flowers fairly closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 2 
inches diameter, semi-double, on long stalks; sepals French Blue (H.C.C. 43), 
inner sepals Mauve (H.C.C. 633/2) at base; eye white, hairs yellow. Flowering 
from June 18, 1960. [57] 

MAZURKA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) H.C. June 20, 1960. Plant 6 to 7 feet tall; flower spikes 24 to 3 feet 
long, blunt to slightly tapering, flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 
27% inches diameter, semi-double, on fairly long stalks; outer sepals Spectrum 
Blue (H.C.C. between 45/2 and 45/3), Rose Purple (H.C.C. 533/1) at base, 
inner sepals Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. between 44/1 and 44/2) overlaid Rose Purple 
(H.C.C. 533/1); eye black with central stripe of purple and blue, hairs yellow. 
Flowering from June 9, 1960. [71] 

PARADISE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) H.C. June 20, 1960. Plant 6} feet tall; flower spikes 2} to 3 feet 
long, blunt, flowers closely spaced, many side spikes; flowers 2$ inches dia- 
meter, semi-double, on fairly short stalks; outer sepals Butterfly Blue (H.C.C. 
645/1), inner sepals Butterfly Blue (H.C.C. between 645 and 645/1) overlaid 
Rose Purple (H.C.C. 533); eye white, hairs yellow. Flowering from May 30, 


1960. [33] 
Dwarf elatum delphiniums 


CHEVRON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 13, 1960. Plant 5 to 5} feet tall; flower spikes 2} feet 
long, blunt, flowers closely spaced, few side spikes ; flowers 3 inches diameter, 
semi-double, on fairly short stalks; outer sepals a colour near French Blue 
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(H.C.C. 43), inner sepals French Blue (H.C.C. between 43 and 43/1) over- 
laid Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 655/1); eye sepia, hairs yellow. Flowering from 
June 2, 1960. [56] 

MARITIME. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 13, 1960. Plant 54 feet tall; flower spikes 24 feet long, 
blunt, flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 34 inches diameter, 
semi-double, on fairly short stalks; sepals French Blue (H.C.C. 43), inner 
sepals Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/2) at base; eye sepia, hairs yellow. 
Flowering from May 30, 1960. [59] 

PENNANT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 20, 1960. Plant 5} feet tall; flower spikes 24 to 2} 
feet long, tapering, flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 24 inches 
diameter, semi-double, on short stalks; outer sepals French Blue (H.C.C. 43) 
deepening at margins, inner sepals French Blue (H.C.C. 43) at centre 
changing to Princes Blue (H.C.C. 745) at tips; eye chocolate, hairs yellow. 
Flowering from June 10, 1960. [12] 

BEBE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon.) 
H.C. June 20, 1960. Plant 5} feet tall; flower spikes 2 feet long, tapering, 
flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 2$ inches diameter, semi- 
double, on fairly long stalks; outer sepals a brighter shade of Sea Blue (H.C.C. 
043), inner sepals near Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/3); eye white streaked 
blue, hairs yellow. Flowering from June 10, 1960. [1] 

JESTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon.) 
H.C. June 20, 1960. Plant 5} to 5} feet tall; flower spikes 2 to 2} feet long, 
blunt to tapering, flowers closely spaced, many side spikes; flowers 2? to 3 
inches diameter, semi-double, on fairly long stalks; outer sepals French Blue 
(H.C.C. 43), inner sepals Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/2), Mauve (H.C.C. 
633/2) at base; eye small, inconspicuous, blue and white. Flowering from June 
15, 1960. [7] 

MINSTREL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) H.C. June 13, 1960. Plant 44 feet tall; flower spikes 2 feet long, 
tapering, flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 2 to 3} inches 
diameter, semi-double, on fairly short stalks; sepals near French Blue (H.C.C. 
43), inner sepals Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/3) at base; eye blackish sepia, 
hairs yellow. Flowering from June 7, 1960. [11] 

SABRINA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & Lang- 
don.) H.C. June 13, 1960. Plant 4} feet tall; flower spikes 1} feet long, blunt, 
flowers closely spaced, few side spikes; flowers 2$ inches diameter, semi- 
double, on fairly short stalks; sepals a colour near French Blue (H.C.C. 43), 
inner sepals touched Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635); eye white sometimes striped 
violet or blue, hairs yellow. Flowering from June 2, 1960. [37] 


VARIETIES OF HEMEROCALLIS 


The Council have made the following awards to hemerocallis as varieties 
for garden decoration after trial at Wisley, on the recommendation of the 
Floral Committee A. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

PINK DAMASK. (Raised and introduced by Mr. James C. Stevens, 
Stevens Hill Gardens, Greenviile, New York, U.S.A., and sent by H. J. 
Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. 
July 25, 1960. Plant 33 to 35 inches high, vigorous, forming dense tufts; 
foliage 27 inches long, ;°; inch wide ; flower stems 25 to 26 inches long, fifteen 
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flowers per stem ; flower 4} inches diameter, 33°; inches long, a darker shade 
of pink than Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021/2). Flowering from July 8, 1960. [15] 

SHIPSTON. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. 
July 1, 1960. Described R.H.S. JournaL, 84, p. 188 (H.C. 1958). Flowering 
from June 23, 1960. [12] 

THE DOCTOR. (Raised by Mr. Almer A. Claar, 617 Thornwood Lane, 
Northfield, Illinois, U.S.A., introduced by Messrs. Parry Nurseries, Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., U.S.A., and sent by H. J. Randall, Esg., C.B.E.) A.M. 
July 8, 1960. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 84, p. 189 (H.C. 1958). Flowering 
from June 26, 1960. [18] 

PAEONIES 


Seventy-five varieties of paeonies were grown in the trial during 1960. Of 
these forty-five were from American growers having been imported specially 
for the trial during the years 1953, 1954 and 1955; the remainder were 
received either from British or Dutch growers. 

The trial was planted on the present site near the Bowles Memorial 
Garden on October 15, 1957. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on May 31 and June 16, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to paeonies as varieties for garden decoration after 
trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

SARAH BERNHARDT. (Sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath Ltd., The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire.) F.C.C. June 16, 1960. Described R.H.S. 
JourNAL, 82, p. 35 (A.M. 1956). Flowering from June 7, 1960. [18] 

ALESIA. (Sent by Messrs. K. Wezelenberg & Son, Royal Nurseries, 
Hazerswoude, near Leiden, Holland.) A.M. June 16, 1960. Plant 13 inches 
high, 23 inches spread, fairly vigorous, erect and compact habit; flower stems 
33 inches long, stout and rigid; flowers 7 inches diameter, double, scented ; 
petals broad, cut, white, buds tinged pink. Flowering from June 5, 1960. [6] 

ALICE HARDING. (Sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath Ltd.) A.M. June 16, 
1960. Plant 29 inches high, 19 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact 
habit; flower stems 29 to 35 inches long, stout and rigid; flowers 6 inches 
diameter, double, scented; petals broad, slightly cut, white, outer petals 
tinged pink. Flowering from June 5, 1960. [8] 

DEFENDER. (Raised by the late Professor A. P. Saunders, Clinton, New 
York, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. T. Carlile (Loddon Nurseries) Ltd., 
Carlile’s Corner, Twyford, Berkshire.) AM. May 31, 1960. Plant 30 inches 
high, 21 to 24 inches ‘spread, vigorous, erect and compact habit; flower stems 
29 to 314 inches long, stout and rigid; flowers 5 to 6 inches diameter, single ; 
petals ovate, cupped or incurved towards centre of flower, a shade near 
Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/1), stamens numerous with pink 
filaments and yellow anthers. Flowering from May 26, 1960 [73] 

SOLANGE. (Sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath Ltd.) A.M. June 16, 1960. Plant 
28 inches high, 25 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact habit; flower 
stems 36 inches long, stout and rigid; flowers 5 inches diameter, double; 
petals broad, very slightly cut, cream, a few very pale pink. Flowering from 
June 5, 1960 [15] 

RED DANDY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Edward Auten, Jnr., 
Princeville, Illinois, U.S.A.) H.C. May 31, 1960. Plant 28 inches high, 25 
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inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact habit; flower stems 28 to 32 inches 
long, stout and rigid; flowers 54 to 6 inches diameter, double, slightly scented; 
petals broad, entire, a colour near Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1), petaloid stamens 
a colour near Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824/3). Flowering from May 
18, 1960. [23] 

RED ENSIGN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Edward Auten, Jnr.) 
H.C. May 31, 1960. Plant 24 inches high, 26 inches spread, vigorous, erect and 
compact habit; flower stems 32 to 35 inches long, slender and rigid; flowers 5 
to 5¢ inches diameter, double, slightly scented; petals broad, cut, a colour near 
Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824). Flowering from May 30, 1960. [29] 

REQUIEM. (Raised and introduced by the late Professor A. P. Saunders, 
andsent by Miss Sylvia Saunders, Clinton, New York, U.S.A.) H.C. May 31, 1960. 
Plant 30 inches high, 21 to 27 inches spread, vigorous, erect and compact habit; 
flower stems 29 inches long, stout and rigid; flowers 44 to 5 inches diameter, 
single, slightly scented; petals cordate, white, faint tinge of shell pink on the 
outside of the petals at base, pink streak at apex, buds shell pink. Flowering 
from May 25, 1960. [1] 


VARIETIES OF PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Fifty-five varieties of perennial phlox were grown in the trials at Wisley 
during 1960. Three plants of each variety were planted in June, 1959. The 
plants were propagated from root cuttings as a precaution against Stem 
Eelworm (Ditylenchus dipsaci). 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 25, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has made the 
following awards to varieties of perennial phlox as varieties for garden 


decoration after trial at Wisley. 
The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


BUCCANEER. (Raised by the late Capt. B. Symons-Jeune, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Bakers Nurseries Ltd., Codsall, Wolverhampton, 
Staffs.) A.M. July 25, 1960. Flower stems 29 inches long, stout; panicles 
54 inches long, 7 inches wide, compact, freely produced; flowers 14%; to 14 
inches diameter, flat, Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) overlaid with shades of 
Magenta (H.C.C. between 27/1 and 27/3); eye Magenta (H.C.C. 27). 
Flowering from June 30, 1960. [16] 

ALISON JANE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Goatcher & 
Son, The Nurseries, Washington, Sussex.) H.C. July 25, 1960. Flower stems 
27 inches long, fairly stout; panicles 3 to 4 inches long, 4 to 5 inches wide, 
loose, freely produced ; flowers 176 inches diameter, flat, white very lightly 
overlaid Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/3) near centre; eye Magenta (H.C.C. 27/1). 
Flowering from June 30, 1960. [50] 

DOROTHY HANBURY FORBES. (Raised by the late Capt. B. Symons- 
Jeune, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Nurseries Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 
1960. Flower stems 36 to 38 inches long, stout; panicles 6 inches long, 5 inches 
wide, compact, freely produced; flowers 13 to 1$ inches diameter, flat, Phlox 
Pink (H.C.C. between 625/1 and 625/2); eye Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 628) 
surrounded by white dots. Flowering from July 12, 1960. [12} 

TENOR. (Sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr, The Old Gardens, Bayham 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent.) H.C. July 25, 1960. Flower stems 29 inches 
long, stout; panicles 7 inches long, 8 inches wide, fairly compact, freely pro- 
duced ; flowers 1¢ to 13% inches diameter, flat, Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26); 
eye Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822). F lowering from June 20, 1960. [27] 
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BROAD BEANS 


Sixty-two stocks of broad beans were received for trial at Wisley in 1960. 
Before sowing a base dressing of superphosphate at 2 oz. per square yard 
and sulphate of potash at $ oz. per square yard was given. The trial was 
sown on March 2, 1960, the beans being placed g inches apart in double rows 
9 inches wide with 2} feet between each double row. The trial was sprayed 
with malathion for the control of Black Fly (Aphis fabae) and the tops of the 
plants were removed during the first week in June. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on July 4 and 14, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council 
has made the following awards to broad beans. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


BUNYARD’S EXHIBITION IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Sluis & Groot N.V., Enkhuizen, Holland.) A.M. July 14, 
1960. Plant 3} feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 8} inches 
long, 1 to 1¢ inches wide, straight to slightly curved, medium green, droop- 
ing, averaging six seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop good, 
regular, fit for use July 8. [20] 

CLUSEED EXTRA EARLY GIANT WINDSOR. (Raised, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) A.M. 
July 14, 1960. Plant 3 feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 
7 inches long, 1} to 174; inches wide, curved, light to medium green, drooping, 
averaging five seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop good, regular, 
fit for use July 13. [49] 

GREENSLEEVES. (Raised by Robert Fleming, Esq., Hawthorndene, 
St. Boswells, Roxburghshire, introduced and sent by Messrs. Dickson, 
Brown & Tait Ltd., Timperley, Altrincham, Cheshire.) A.M. July 14, 1960. 
Plant 3} feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 11 inches long, 
14 inches wide, slightly curved, medium green, drooping, averaging seven 
to eight seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop very good, regular, 
fit for use July 6. [30] 

NUNHEM’S MAJOR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Nunhem Seed Co., Haelen Lb., Holland.) A.M. July 14, 1960. Plant 2$ 
feet high with medium green leaves; pods 64 to 7 inches long, 1% inches wide, 
straight to slightly curved, light to medium green, drooping, averaging five 
seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop good, regular, fit for use 
July 13. [46] 

OSMASTON DEFIANT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Horticultural Department, Osmaston 
Park Road, Derby.) A.M. July 14, 1960. Plant 3} feet high with medium 
to dark green leaves; pods 8 to g inches long, 1} to 14 inches wide, slightly 
curved, medium green, drooping, averaging six seeds per pod. Seeds white, 
hilum black. Crop good, regular, fit for use July 10. [27] 

SHARPE’S NEW MAMMOTH IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Charles Sharpe & Co. Ltd., Sleaford, Lincs.) A.M. July 
4, 1960. Plant 2} feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 8 to g 
inches long, 1} inches wide, slightly curved, medium green, drooping, 
averaging six seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop good, regular, 
fit for use June 24. [11] 
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SHOWMASTER. (Raised by an unknown Midlands gardener, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. J. R. Pearson & Sons Ltd., The Nurseries, 
Lowdham, Notts.) A.M. July 14, 1960. Plant 3} feet high with medium 
to dark green leaves; pods 11 to 11} inches long, 1} to 1,3; inches wide, 
straight to slightly curved, medium to dark green, drooping, averaging 
eight seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop very good, regular, 
fit for use July 6. [62] 

SUPER AQUADULCE LONGPOD. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas 
Ltd.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 2 to 2} feet high with medium green leaves; 
pods 7 to 10} inches long, 1} to 1} inches wide, straight to slightly curved, 
medium green, drooping, averaging five to six seeds per pod. Seeds white, 
hilum black. Crop good, fairly regular, fit for use June 24. [17] 

HANGDOWN EVERGREEN. (Sent by Messrs. Co-op. Zaaizaadvere- 
niging, West-Friesland W.A., Wijdenes, Holland.) H.C. July 14, 1960. Plant 
32 feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 9 inches long, 1% inches 
wide, slightiy curved, dark green, drooping, averaging six seeds per pod. Seeds 
green, hilum black. Crop good, regular, fit for use July 12. [40] 

KING OF BEANS SLUSIA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Abraham Sluis Ltd., P.O.B.2, Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. July 14, 1960. 
Plant 3 feet high with medium green leaves; pods 6} inches long, 1} to 14 
inches wide, curved, horizontal and drooping, averaging four seeds per pod. 
Seeds white, hilum black. Crop good, regular, fit for use July 13. [57] 

OSMASTON GREENFEAST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd.) H.C. July 14, 1960. Plant 34 feet high 
with medium to dark green leaves; pots 8 to 9 inches long, 1} to 1? inches wide, 
straight to slightly curved, dark green, drooping, averaging six seeds per pod. 
Seeds green, hilum black. Crop good, regular, fit for use July 12. [43] 

POULTON EXHIBITION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire.) H.C. July 14, 1960. 
Plant 3 to 34 feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 9 to 9$ inches 
long, 1 ¢ inches wide, straight to slightly curved, medium to dark green, drooping, 
averaging six to seven seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop good, 
regular, fit for use July 10. [31] 

SUTTON’S COLOSSAL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd., Market Place, Reading.) H.C. July 14, 1960. Plant 34 
feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 10} to 11 inches long, 1% 
inches wide, slightly curved, medium to dark green, drooping, averaging seven 
to eight seeds per pod. Seeds white, hilum black. Crop very good, regular, 
fit for use July 6. [24] 

SUTTON’S UNRIVALLED GREEN WINDSOR. (Raised, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C. July 14, 1960. Plant 3} to 4 
feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 6 to 6} inches long, 1435 
inches wide, straight to slightly curved, dark | green, horizontal and drooping, 
averaging four seeds per pod. Seeds green, hilum black. Crop good, regular, 
fit for use July 11. [60] 

THE SUTTON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons 
Ltd.) H.C. July 4, 1960, as a variety for catch cropping and private garden 
use. Plant 12 inches high with dark green leaves; pods 5} inches long, 1 inch 
wide, straight, medium green, erect, averaging four to five sceds per pod. 
Seeds white, hilum black. Crop very good, regular, fit for use July 1. [1] 

YATE’S FILLBASKET IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Yates-& Sons (Seeds) Ltd., 3 High Street, Evesham, Worcs.) H.C. 
July 14, 1960. Plant 2} to 3 | feet high with medium to dark green leaves; pods 
64 to 7 inches long, 1} to 1;°5 inches wide, straight to slightly curved, light to 
medium green, horizontal to drooping, averaging four seeds per pod. Seeds 
white, hilum black. Crop good, regular, fit for use July 13. [53] 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


Acantholimon glumaceum A.M. June 28, 1960. This species has 
proved more adaptable to our gardens than many of its congeners, 
although it is a native of naturally dry slopes in Russian Armenia. The 
specimen exhibited showed the natural habit of such plants with its 
rather large, loose cushion of foliage made up of lax, sharply-pointed 
leaves. The flower stems were 3 inches tall, and the small flowers which 
appear, in turn, over a long period, were coloured Rose Madder (H.C.C, 
23/2). Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd., Birch Farm 
Nursery, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Anchusa caespitosa A.M. May 3, 1960. The specimen exhibited 
was the true A. caespitosa, the plant which received the Award of Merit 
under this name in 1945 having since been identified as A. angustissima 
Koch. Each flower arose from a basal rosette of a few linear-lanceolate 
leaves, the longest of which were 3 inches long and ,’; inch wide. In this 
instance there were four open flowers in a 4-inch pot, the colour of the 
flower being French Blue (H.C.C. 43/1) with a central boss of white 
stamens. Exhibited by R. C. Elliott, Esq., 15 West Drive, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

Crocus aureus A.M. February 23, 1960. This familiar plant was 
well known in gardens even as early as the sixteenth century, having 
been introduced from its native habitat in the Balkans or Asia Minor. 
The typical rich orange form is the best, though many horticultural 
varieties are known, including the Dutch yellow Crocus and an almost 
white form. In the specimen exhibited the flowers were Cadmium 
Orange (H.C.C. 8) fading to Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7), while the 
colour of the stigmata varied from white to deep orange. There were 
about thirty open flowers, 2} inches high, in a 10-inch pan. Exhibited 
by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Lavandula stoechas A.M. May 23, 1960. A native of southern 
Europe, this plant has been known in gardens since the days of GERARD. 
It is an elegant little evergreen shrub, 2 or 3 feet high. The decussate 
branches are thickly clothed with grey-felted linear-lanceolate leaves, 
while the terminal four-sided inflorescences consist of a series of purp- 
lish bracts, in the axils of which the tiny flowers, Aconite Violet (H.C.C. 
937/1) in colour, appear. Each inflorescence, a little over an inch long, 
is crowned by a cluster of larger bracts, Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735) 
in colour. This plant will survive the winter out-of-doors with little or 
no protection. Exhibited by Miss V. Finnis, Waterperry Horticultural 
School, Wheatley, Oxford. 

Oxalis laciniata A.M. May 23, 1960. Introduced from Patagonia 
in 1955 by MRS. RUTH TWEEDIE, this pretty species has proved absolutely 
hardy in the rock-garden. The small, glaucous green, peltate leaves are 
divided palmately into about ten narrow leaflets, folded lengthwise and 
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with undulate, purplish pink margins. They are borne on coral pink 
petioles, about 1 inch long. The flowers, of the typical oxalis shape, are 
just over 1 inch in diameter, and are carried on inch-long peduncles. Of 
the two specimens exhibited, one had flowers which were Aster Violet 
(H.C.C. 38/2, veined with H.C.C. 38), while the flowers of the other 
were a different shade of Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38/3, veined with H.C.C. 
38/1), and in this case with a conspicuous green throat. In its natural 
habitat the colour of the flowers is extremely variable, specimens with 
pink, crimson, lilac, blue and almost white flowers growing in close 
proximity. It occurs on the sides of small hills, in very sandy, stony soil, 
at an altitude of about 600 feet. Exhibited by Mrs. R. Tweedie, 
Chapelhill, Dirleton, E. Lothian, and Mrs. L. C. Boyd-Harvey, Boonslie 
Dirleton, E. Lothian. 

Petrocosmea kerrii A.M. August 9, 1960. In its wild state this 
plant is found growing on damp rocks in evergreen jungle in Siam, at an 
altitude of nearly 5,000 feet. In cultivation it has proved to be perfectly 
hardy in an unheated house. It is a Gesneriad, bearing some resemblance 
to a Saintpaulia. The flowers, which are ? inch across, and borne on 
short pedicels in what is almost an umbel, are white, the upper petals 
being marked at the base with Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5). The cor- 
date, toothed leaves are nearly sessile at first, but the outer ones later 
develop a hairy petiole, nearly 2 inches long and purplish at the base. 
The leaf blade is about 2} inches long and 14 inches across, dark green 
and velvety above, while the underside is covered with white silky hairs 
which extend beyond the margin as a fringe. The specimen shown bore 
thirty-seven open flowers and a few unopened buds on ten flowering 
stems, each scape being about 2 inches long. Exhibited by Mrs. D. E. 
Saunders, Husseys, Green Street Green, Farnborough, Kent. 

Primula x pubescens ‘Christine’ A.M. April 19, 1960. Primula 
x pubescens is the oldest of hybrid primulas in cultivation, and too well 
known to need a detailed description. There is an extensive range of 
forms, the present one having been raised by MR. JACK DRAKE in 1955. 
The flowers, in this form, are Magnolia Purple (H.C.C. 30) with a white 
eye. In the 8-inch pan exhibited there were twenty flowering stems, 
2 inches high, each bearing from two to eight flowers. The dentate- 
crenate leaves were yellow-green in colour. Exhibited by Messrs. 
Jack Drake, Inshriach Alpine Plant Nursery, Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 

Primula x pubescens ‘Mrs. J. H. Wilson’ A.M. April 19, 1960. 
Unlike the form just described this is a very old variety which has always 
been popular in gardens. The colour of the flowers was Methyl Violet 
(H.C.C. 39/1) with a white eye. In the g-inch pan exhibited there were 
forty flowering stems, 3 to 4 inches in height, each bearing from two to 
fourteen flowers. The dentate-crenate leaves were bright green in 
colour. Exhibited by Messrs. Jack Drake, Inshriach Alpine Plant 
Nursery, Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 

Ranunculus montanus ‘Molten Gold’ A.M. April 20, 1960. This 
species is a native of the Austrian, Swiss and French Alps, and of the 
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Pyrenees, and is liable to considerable variation. The present form was 
introduced by Messrs. Harley & Co., Dundee. The flowers, which are 
held well above the leaves, are Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2) in colour, and 
about 1} inches in diameter. The three plants shown were about 4 inches 
high, and bore over one hundred flowers. The glabrous root-leaves were 
palmate, the divisions being obovate and toothed, while the upper leaves 
were trifid, with linear segments. Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. 
Ingwersen Ltd., Birch Farm Nursery, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Saponaria ‘Bressingham’ A.M. May 23, 1960. Raised by the 
present exhibitors in 1955, this attractive hybrid is the result of a cross 
between Saponaria olivana and S. ocymoides rubra compacta. It is said 
to be fully hardy and long-lived and is adaptable in any well-drained 
soil, not being averse to a partly shaded position. It is free-flowering 
over a 4-6 week period. Five plants, only 14 inches tall and about 4 
inches across, with from fifteen to twenty-four open flowers on each and 
numerous buds, were exhibited in an 8-inch pan. The flowers were 
Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630) in colour, with a white eye, and a reddish 
brown calyx covered with soft white hairs. The stems were also reddish 
and slightly hairy, while the leaves were linear lanceolate and about 4 
inch long. Exhibited by Messrs. Blooms Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham, 
Diss, Norfolk. 

Saxifraga cotyledon var. norvegica A.M. June 3, 1960. A fine 
specimen of this northern form of S. cotyledon was exhibited. The basal 
leaves formed a large rosette, the outer leaves being almost spathulate 
with a rather pointed tip, and measuring 2} inches long by @ inch across. 
From the centre of the rosette arose the stout flowering stem, 21 inches 
long, with its loose plume of white flowers with pink stamens. The indi- 
vidual flowers measured § inch across, the petals being widely separated 
and club-shaped. The lower side-branches of the inflorescence were 
6 inches long, each bearing from fifteen to twenty flowers and numerous 
buds, and there were about fifty side shoots to each stem. Both the 
stems and side branches were viscous and hairy, and tinged with pink, 
as were the calyces of the flowers. Exhibited by C. G. Halley, Esq., 
2 Priestden Park, St. Andrews, Fife. 

Soldanella minima A.M. April 19, 1960. As the name suggests 
this is the daintiest of all the soldanellas, and is a native of the Swiss and 
Carinthian Alps and the Carpathians. In this instance a 6-inch pan 
contained five small clumps, each supporting from five to seven purplish 
scapes on which the pendent bell-shaped flowers were borne singly. The 
corolla was fimbriate for almost half its length, and in colour was Pastel 
Lavender (H.C.C. 40/3) tinted with Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735/3). 
The leaves were dark green, glabrous and orbicular, the largest measur- 
ing just over } inch across. It is said to be suitable both for the rock- 
garden and alpine house. Exhibited by Messrs. Edrom Nurseries, 
Coldingham, Berwickshire. 
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BOOK NOTES 
By Roy Hay. 702 pp. Illus. (C. Arthur 


“The Modern Gardener.” 
Pearson Ltd.) 60s. 

The aim of this book is to enable every man to be his own head gardener, but it 
would be a head gardener of encyclopaedic knowledge who carried in his head the 
information contained between its covers. The use of the word “‘modern”’ in its title 
is no cliché, for so far as I know, it is the first general book on gardening to tackle its 
subject from the angle of its main contemporary problem, namely, how to obtain the 
maximum satisfaction from the garden with the least labour. It is in fact a symposium 
of thirty-eight articles on almost every conceivable aspect of gardening by various 
experts. Its authoritativeness may be gauged by mention of some of the contributors 
and their subjects: Mr. Roy Hay on labour-saving in the garden, Sir William Godfrey, 
Bt., on mechanization, Mr. Alic Gray on electricity, Mrs. Vera Higgins on succulents, 
Mr. Will Ingwersen on alpine plants, Mrs. Frances Perry on water-gardens and water- 
plants, and Mr. H. J. Randall on irises, to mention a few of many too numerous to cite. 

Various specialized interests, e.g. pelargoniums and fuchsias, which do not usually 
receive particular attention in a general work on gardening of this kind, are adequately 
dealt with. Full information is given on such matters as composting, manures and 
fertilizers, garden construction, the use of cement in the garden, as well as on the 
cultivation of plants and trees. The modern greenhouse is not forgotten, and due 
coverage is given to vegetables and fruit. It is to be regretted that such a book has to 
be so expensive, but the high cost of book production is one of the misfortunes of the 


present day, and this is altogether a useful one. 
MORTON 


‘“The Children’s Garden.” By Luana M. Wells. 134pp. Illus. (Thos. 
Nelson & Sons.) 12s. 6d. 

This attractive-looking book has been written to help young children to make a 
garden and to have a better understanding of what they do in the garden. 

The subject-matter of the comparatively short chapters has been well chosen to 
cover an essentially elementary approach to gardening. Realizing the great interest 
that is derived from propagation it is perhaps surprising that a chapter was not 
included on this subject. 

In the first chapter, entitled “ Understanding the Plant”’, the author’s original 
method of interpreting the functions of stems, roots and leaves, together with the 
vital processes of plants, cannot fail to appeal to children and provide an early under- 
standing of plant growth. 

From the consideration of garden tools, Miss Wells turns to the planning of a 
garden, and here it is perhaps disappointing to find such a limited approach to this 
important subject. 

Having planned a child’s garden, some suitable flowers and vegetables, including 
a few fruits, are considered, and the concluding chapter explores the subject of pot 
culture. 

This wonderfully comprehensive book should have a wide appeal to the child 
gardener and be a source of real interest and encouragement. 

BEATRIX HAVERGAL 
“Cape Floral Kingdom.” By C. Lighton. 6 + 200 pp. Illus. S.A. 
(Cape Town, Juta & Co. 1960). 27s. 6d. 

This is a somewhat unusual book. It is not a popular flora, nor a manual for 
gardeners or nature-lovers, nor is it a guide to the localities for rarer or more con- 
spicuous species, though it partakes of some of the characters of any of these. It 
consists of a series of sketches on a wide variety of topics concerned with the unique 
Cape flora. Among these are notes on the men who have laid the foundations of our 
knowledge from the earliest times to the present day; the main features of the region 
it occupies and the climate; the flora itself and some of its more conspicuous elements; 
its preservation in gardens or reserves; wild-flower shows; the cultivation of Cape 
plants both in S. Africa and elsewhere. Included also are notes on the names of plants, 
the spread of species in other countries, and even the possible origin of the flora. 

Throughout the book the treatment is anecdotal and deals almost as much with 
persons as with plants. The whole is very easily read and brings together a mass of 
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information some not generally easily accessible. It will probably be of greatest 
interest to those familiar with the flora and the country but will have some appeal 
to all. No attempt is made to describe individual species though the salient features 
of several are dealt with and the very numerous line drawings should assist the novice. 

The author is so evidently an enthusiast for his matter that he carries his readers 
along. Those not specially informed are given masses of scraps of information, those 


more specialized are left wanting more details. 
R. S. ADAMSON 


“Introduction to Plant Geography and Some Related Sciences.” By N. 
Polunin. Pp. xix + 640. 184 figs. (Longmans, London, 1960.) 60s. 

Plant geography is a very wide subject but, as generally understood, it can scarcely 
be said to include some of the matter to be found in this book. Thus, at the beginning, 
over one hundred pages are occupied with an outline account of plant groups on a 
taxonomic basis and other contents that are more appropriate to a general textbook of 
botany than to one on plant geography. In other parts, too, there are subjects occupy- 
ing space which could have been utilized in a manner more relevant to the main title. 
The author covers himself by adding as an appendix to the title of ‘Introduction to 
Plant Geography” the words ‘‘and Some Related Sciences’’ and, on the cover, it is 
indicated that the somewhat extraneous inclusions are ‘‘for the benefit of the un- 
initiated” 

Of chapters more precisely plant geographical one may mention those dealing with 
areas of distribution, with communities of temperate and adjacent lands, with those 
of polar lands and high altitudes, and with those of tropical and adjacent lands. There 
is also a chapter concerning the vegetation of fresh and inland saline waters and 
another with the vegetation of the sea. The major phytogeographical areas (phyto- 
choria) are dealt with very une qually. The Mediterranean Region is given little more 
than one page while the Arctic is given nearly thirty pages, including illustrations. 
The account of the polar lands is a very useful summary of what is known concerning 
the plant communities of high northern latitudes with a shorter outline of the plant 
life of the Antarctic and Sub-antarctic. 

There is a great deal of use and interest in this book and the author has evidently 
read widely but the contents are strangely arranged. Many of the illustrations are clear 
and apposite and there is a good index. The coloured map placed as a frontispiece and 
with the caption Generalized Land Vegetation Map of the World requires explanation 
which does not appear in the text. The text is mostly clearly written but some passages 
are obscure, as, for example, the reference on p. 167 to Professor Du Rietz’s views. 
The author fairly presents the different points of view on such controversial matters 
as long distance dispersal and continental drift. One is, unfortunately, left with the 
impression of patchiness and the feeling that what might have been an exceedingly 
good “Introduction” to an important subject is spoiled by arrangement of contents, 
by inclusion of much that has only indirect bearing on plant geography, and by the 


unbalance of treatment of the subdivisions of the subject. 
W. B, TURRILL 


“The Grasses.” By A.C. Moore. 150 pp. Illus. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 35s. 

“Grasses in the service of man”’, might well have been the title of this book which 
surveys the unique contribution which the grass family has made to the development 
of human civilization. It deals chiefly with the various cereal crops and their industrial 
by-products, with sugar-cane and with bamboo, laying emphasis upon their history in 
ancient times and upon their uses in modern America. ‘There is a chapter devoted to the 
value of grasses in soil conservation, while their importance to the livestock industry 
and their use in lawns are briefly mentioned. 

The narrative skims lightly over the surface of the subject, with a wealth of enter- 
taining anecdote and a style often reminiscent of a travelogue—“and now for a close up 
of this amazing New World plant. . . .” The more serious reader will be constantly 
frustrated by the superficial treatment of many fascinating topics that are raised. For 
instance, to say that wheat grows from the Equator to the Arctic Circle and from sea level 
to ten thousand feet is literally true, but it gives a most misleading impression of the 
distribution of this crop. The production is admirable, and the thirty-two sketches 
attractive but uninformative. 


W. D. CLAYTON 
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“Asa Gray. 1810-1888.’ By A. Hunter Dupree. 505 pp. Illus. (Belknap 
Press, Harvard; Distributed in Great Britain by Oxford University Press.) 1959. 
60s. $7.50. 


Asa Gray dominated nineteenth-century American botany. When David Starr 
Jordan asked his companion at an A.A.A.S. convention who the gentleman standing 
yonder might be, he was told, “Oh! That’s Asa Gray! You know, when I make out 
the seed as white and you say it’s black and we consult his Manual it turns grey before 
our eyes!” 

Today Asa Gray is enshrined in New York’s Hall of Fame as its only botanist. He 
organized systematic botany, supplying the texts and the identification manuals for 
generations of students. What had been hobbies of the lone enthusiasts became group 
enterprises: specimens named by specialists, floras written in collaboration, botanic 
gardens staffed handsomely, and vast exploration programmes moneyed by institutions. 
Gradually collections accumulated at the Gray Herbarium, one of the world’s treasuries 
of botany. Gray moved the epicentre of American botany from Philadelphia, where it 
had flourished from Bartram’s day, to Harvard. Then, too, Gray was Darwin’s ally in 
America. Louis Agassiz, talented exponent of the fixity of species, challenged Darwin; 
Gray met the adversary and won. Dupree believes that had Agassiz triumphed the 
whole prospect of biological research in America might have stagnated if not atrophied. 
Gray’s victory opened laboratory windows on experimental gardens that later flowered 
in the “new systematics”’. 

Dupree’s biography of “good Doctor Gray” is punctiliously accurate if humourless, 
replete with heretofore untold incidents. Fresh appraisals of his contem poraries blossom 
throughout, but such characterizations as “small gamecock of a man” (Farlow), or 

“painfully shy bachelor” but “the perfect herbarium curator’’ (Sereno Watson), are 
too few and there are too many ineffectual fragmented quotations. Testimony of the 
focus of a reading glass instead of hand lens comes in the indexing of only thirty generic 
names. There is an interfascicular gallery of excellent photographic illustrations. 


JOSEPH EWAN 


“Flora of Alberta.’” By E.H. Moss. vii+546pp. (Toronto: University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 8os. 


The large Canadian Province of Alberta is of importance to botanical science because, 
as the author of this book has written, it is the meeting-ground of two great plant- 
formations, steppe and forest, and of the Atlantic and Pacific floras while, in the north, 
the transition from boreal to arctic begins. Having described the physical features and 
vegetation types in a long essay in the Botanical Review, vol. xxi., no. 9 (1955), Professor 
Moss dispenses with such preliminaries in this manual, which is the first flora to cover 
the entire Province. It follows the usual lines, but there are no maps or illustrations, and 
both genera within families and species with genera are placed in alphabetical order 
without numbers. There is an indispensable bibliography at the end of the book, 
while near the beginning (p. 15) a short statistical summary shows that 1,605 species and 
215 subspecies are recognized within the area. 

Professor Moss has been exploring Alberta for the last thirty-five years and he is to 
be congratulated on giving us this useful book. It is refreshing to read in the essay 
referred to above, to which all intelligent users of the manual will turn, that “ vast 
areas of the region are still unknown botanically”’. 

N. Y. SANDWITH 


“Garden Carpentry.”” By G. B. Walkden. 8vo. 96 pp. Illus. (Coll- 
ingridge.) 12s. 6d. 


This little book contains really practical directions for making a number of things 
from wood which will be useful in any garden, ranging from seed boxes to frames, 
greenhouses, fencing and gates. Good definitions are given of the various technical 
terms used for the different mouldings of timber, wiiich the amateur carpenter will find 
it a great help to buy ready tongued and grooved. The directions are illustrated with 
line drawings as well as a few photographs, which should make it easy to follow them, 
and the satisfaction—as well as the saving in cost of making one’s own woodwork— 
should amply repay the cost of the book. 
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“Fertilizers and Manures.”’ By Keith Paisley. 8vo. 195pp. 32 illustra- 
tions, 7 line drawings. (Collingridge.) jos. 

This book has been written to meet the special needs of commercial horticulturists, 
gardeners and students of horticulture. The subject-matter covers a much wider field 
than is indicated by the title, for not only does it describe the main fertilizers and 
manures in use today, but it deals at length with their special uses for the various 
types of horticultural crops grown in Britain and discusses these uses against the 
background of modern knowledge of soil properties and the principles of plant 
nutrition. 

The writer is well qualified for the task he has undertaken in view of his scientific 
training and his wide experience of practical horticulture and teaching. 

The subject-matter is well chosen and presented in logical sequence, and the style 
of writing is well suited for growers and students. The final chapters 12 to 16 give a 
clear account of the modern manurial practices for the various kinds of horticultural 
crops and should be of special value to practical growers and gardeners. The table 
on the mixing of fertilizers on page 103 should prove helpful. There is also a useful 
appendix containing data relating to dilution and solubility of fertilizer materials, 
conversion tables for calculating rates of application of fertilizers, and a list of the 
main fertilizers and their percentage ingredients used in horticulture. 

There are a number of errors, mainly confined to the early chapters, some factual 
and some perhaps resulting from over-simplification of definitions and descriptions 
of complex processes which should be corrected in future editions; e.g.: p. 11, 68,000 
galls. p. acre = 3” rainfall not 30”; p. 25, manganese deficiency “giving a leaf of netted 


appearance ”—this is a typical pattern of iron deficiency; p. 78, organic fertilizers— 
“all of animal or vegetable origin”, whilst on p. 81 there is a section on “Synthetic 
‘organics’”’ 


There are also a few grammatical errors, usually non-agreement of subject and 
verb and a few statements where the meaning is obscure, pp. 57, 165, magnesium 
limestone should read magnesian limestone. Illustration: p. 63, grit should read grist. 

These criticisms, however, relate to small points of detail, and do not detract 


materially from the general high level of this valuable book. 
T. WALLACE 


“Fruit Trees and the Soil.”” By D. Macer Wright. 176 pp. Illus. Faber & 
Faber.) 16s. 

Soil is obscure and difficult stuff to study. Small wonder, then, that a few peuple 
have attempted to explore that of even their own plot down as far as the roots will 
— Yet to the fruit grower suitable soil and sound management of it are vital. 

lf of each of his trees lives in it. He has long lacked a concise and readable discussion 
of this important aspect of his work, and the author has made a courageous attempt to 
fill the need. In a quite small compass he has assembled a great deal of valuable material 
that cannot fail to be of great interest and value to the thoughtful grower. It is almost 
inevitable that in covering so complex a field the result should be somewhat uneven, 
and he is less at home describing the characteristics of the varied kinds of soils than he 
is in dealing with their management. He has collected his material widely, some of it 
highly technical, and his discussion of it, which is at times in an irritatingly colloquial 
style, sometimes Jeaves one in doubt as to whether he was quite clear about its meaning 
himself. The illustrations of overgrown quarries, give no idea of what a soil looks like 


and could conveniently have been omitted. 
8S. FURNEAUX 


“Succulents in Cultivation (Cacti included).’’ By Vera Higgins, M.A., 
V.M.H. 8vo. 168 pp. Illus. (Blandford Press, London, 1960.) 18s. 6d. 


Among a spate of popular books on the hobby of succulent growing this one stands 
out in many ways, even among Mrs. Higgins’s many first-class productions. Although 
the broad outline is familiar: introductory chapters on cultivation followed by a survey 
of 161 genera, the treatment is exceptionally well balanced and illustrated. Great 
pains have been taken to link the text with a representative series of pictures—34 in 
colour from Mrs. Higgins’s own paintings and the remaining 72 from superb photo- 
graphs by Mr. J. E. Downward, as well as line drawings in the text. Every one of 
these has been taken from plants in the author’s collection at Croydon, giving a clear 
idea of the type of succulent that will thrive even in adverse city areas. The cultural 


| | | 
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advice is equally sound, being based on many years of personal experience. Especially 
noteworthy is the section dealing with porous and non-porous pots. The Cactaceae 
are rightly placed among the eleven families of succulents described and this will be a 
step in the right direction towards correcting popular fallacies on “what is a cactus ?” 
Any original work on succulents nowadays, as distinct from the blatantly derivative, 
faces great problems in nomenclature, with rival schools of thought and names in 
eat turmoil. A conservative treatment is here adopted, and wisely so. One could 
ve wished for a reading list at the end and some reference to societies rather than 
the arbitrarily chosen catalogue of twenty authors’ names, but this is a minor criticism. 
All in all, this is the ideal introductory volume for newcomers to succulents as well as 


a handbook for more advanced growers. 
GORDON ROWLEY 


“A Botanical-Phytological Lexicon.’”” By Prof. Demetrios S. Cavadas. 
Volumes. Illus. (Athens.) £4 10s. 0d. per volume. (Obtainable from 
Mrs. S. Avlitis, 27 Dawson Place, London, W.2.) 

This is an extensive dictionary in modern Greek dealing with all aspects of the 
plants of the world as well as those native to or grown in Greece. 

The whole work will consist of approximately 5,000 pages, published in volumes 
of 512 pages, with 650 illustrations in each. Five volumes have already appeared. 
This work, although termed a lexicon because of its alphabetically ordered text, is in 
fact a thesis on theoretical and applied botany. Information is given regarding agri- 
cultural, industrial, medicinal, forest and garden plants. In addition, a brief explana- 
tion is given of morphological, histological, anatomical, physiological, and other 
botanic details, along with essential information re garding their origin, geographical 
distribution, history, qualities and uses. Also included is information on cultivation, 
fertilisation, multiplication and variation, as well as on diseases, insects and their 


control. 
There are also dichotomic keys and illustrations which facilitate identification. The 


plant names are given in Latin, Greek, English, French and German. 


The following books have been received: 

“Atomic Gardening for the Layman.” By Muriel Howorth. 94 pp. Illus. 
with 27 pp. half-tone plates. (New World Publications, 6, Buckingham Street, 
W.C.2) 253s. 

“The Library and the Gardener.” (An Introductory Book-list.) Prepared 
and issued by the Hendon Public Libraries. 12 pp. Free. 

“Corsage Craft.”” By Glad Rensch and Mary Noble. 190 pp. Illus. (D. Van 
Nostrand.) 37s. 6d. 

*““Mushroom Growing.” Bulletin No. 34- 65 pp. Illus. Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food. (H.M.S.O.) 6 

“Conversion Tables for Forest “enteahg Workers.” Forestry Commission 


Booklet No. 5. (H.M.S.O.) 64 pp. 4s. 


Pamphlets : 
- — Arboretum.” Forestry Commission Guide. (H.M.S.O.) 7 pp. 

us. 6d. 

“Establishment Methods for Poplars.’ Forestry Commission: Forest 
Record No. 43. 16 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 2s. 

“Tenth Annual Report 1959.”’ 63 pp. Illus. (National Vegetable Research 
Station.) 

“Report of the Agricultural Research Council for the Year 1958-59.” 
211 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 9s. 

“At the Farmer’s Service.” 80 pp. (Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food.) Free. 


The contents of this ease are copyright, For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
pplication should be made to the Council. 
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Leslie Urquhart Press Publications 


“ It is most unlikely, in these days of cheap colour-photography, mass 
colour reproduction and above all the diminishing number of fine crafts- 
men, that Flower Books of such superb quality will ever be produced 
again.’’—Comment from a well-known publisher. 


THE CAMELLIA 
Volume II 


by Beryl Leslie Urquhart 


With 14 original life-size paintings by 
PAUL JONES and 2 by R. BOOTH, 
in exact facsimile. Those who have 
seen Volume I will appreciate the 
superb work of these two notable 
artists and of the printer. This second 
volume features the “Yunnan Reticu- 
latas’ and some new American ‘jap- 
onicas’, 

Size 18 in. by 13 in. Printed on hand made 


paper in 8-colour litho-offset, with 24 pages 
of text including indexes to both volumes. 


Price 105s. nett. Postage and packing 5s. 


C. reticulata ‘Tzepao’ 


A very limited number of copies of Volume I are still available at 84s. 
each, postage and packing 6s. 


THE RHODODENDRON 


Volume I 


Edited by Beryl Leslie Urquhart 

A superbly illustrated Monograph containing 18 exquisite original paint- 
ings of important species executed in life-size by CARLOS RIEFEL, of 
Vienna, and beautifully reproduced in exact facsimile. The 36 pages of 
text include botanical and ecological commentaries on each of the plates 
and a Map of the S.E. Asian collecting area. 

Size 16 in. by 12 in. Printed on hand-made paper in 8-colour litho-offset. 

Bound in full linen Price 105s. nett. Postage and packing 5s. 


GERARD VAN SPAENDONCK 


**Fleurs Dessinées d’Aprés Nature’’ 


With English introduction by Wilfred Blunt. Sixteen magnificent fascimile 
reproductions (21 in. by 144 in.), in 8-colour litho-offset, taken from the 
very rare 1800 A.D. folio by Spaendonck, the only folio of his paintings 
which was ever issued. 

Price 84s. nett. Postage and packing 6s. 


Published by 


THE LESLIE URQUHART PRESS Ltd., 
Plaw Hatch Hall, Sharpthorne, Sussex 
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Michaelmas Daisies 


will bring Colour and 
Brightness to your Garden 


Here, at Buckland Nurseries, I grow over 
180 of the finest and newest varieties in 
the country. You will find the loveliest 
and most exciting colours amongst these 
glorious new varieties—pale pink to rich 
crimson and light blue to rich purple— 
and some of the flowers are 3” across. 
Now is the time to choose, buy and plant, 
and next year an Autumn garden of great 
beauty will be yours. 

SPECIAL COLLECTION 

One each 12 superb varieties. Marie 
Ballard, Nanette, Sweet Seventeen, 
Blandie, Patricia Ballard, Rufus, Rosy 
Wings, Bridesmaid, Melbourne Sparkler, 
Little Carlow, Elizabeth Bright, Mrs. L. 
Hunter. 

30/-(actual value 38 /6) Carriage Paid C.W.O. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE 

Listing Michaelmas Daisies, Border and 
Rock Plants. Stamp appreciated. 


BUCKLAND NURSERIES 


REIGATE, SURREY. Phone Reigate 2990 


This Autumn, plant a 
FAMILY TREE! 


EVERYMAN’S ORCHARD 


Family Trees are multiple-variety fruit trees especially 
produced for gardeners who have neither the time nor 
the space to manage an orchard. Each tree provides in 
itself a collection of varieties carefully chosen to cross- 
polinate each other, to give evenly-balanced growth and 
to produce a delicious variety of fruit on ONE tree! 
Where room is limited single trees will give excellent 
results whilst several Family Trees grouped together will 
provide a large and continuous selection of fruit through- 
out the season. These trees are easily grown under 
ordinary garden conditions or indeed, in tubs. For 
pleasure, interest and value you cannot do better than 
plant a Family Tree this autumn! We offer three different 
forms of the Family Tree as follows:- 

One cooking and two dessert 
Code Black Grenadier 
Letter Red Worcester Pearmain 
M 


Aug. Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. Jan. 


Blue Cox's Orange Pippin 
Three varieties of dessert apples 
Code Red 
Letter 
R 


Sept. Oct. 
Oct./Nov 
Oct. Jan. 


Laxton’s Fortune 

Egremont Russet 

Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Three first class pears 

William Bon Chrétien 
Letter Blue Louise Bonne Sept. Oct. 
z Grey Conference Oct. Nov. 
Each variety branch will be clearly identified by coloured 
tape. These colours are noted against each variety above 
and will also be indicated on the tree labels. A special 
teafiet is available for intending purchasers. 

Bush or Half Standard Forms available at 37 6 each. 
Carriage and packing paid for cash with order. 
Free! Bunyard’s Garden Book offering Fruit Trees, Roses 
old and new. Flowering Trees and shrubs with full 

information on planting and cultivation. 


GEORGE BUNYARD& CO.,LTD. 
(Dept. 175) THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


Yellow 
Brown 


Code Red Sept. 


[WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substicute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 

PRICES: 


Small Bag 96, Medium Bag 146 
Large Bag 24- 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
mainland only. if any difficulty, write 
to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural Instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli is now ready. 
Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 
The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 
SIMPLE & EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 
FOR ROUND STAKES 

17|-doz. 137.6 100 

SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
I doz. 10 6; 2 doz. 206; 
3 doz. 30 -; per 100 80)- 

Carriage Paid 


TOMS 
10 FARADAY ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 
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NEASHAM ROAD, 
DARLINGTON 


RICHARDSON 


W. RICHARDSON 


AND C® LIMITED 


117, VICTORIA ST, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Est. 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


30-foot clear span greenhouse in cedar recently erected 
for Glasgow Corporation Parks Department, Queen’s Park. 


YSANTHEMUMS 


NEW 1961 FULL-COLOUR 
28-PAGE CATALOGUE 


A wonderful selection of plants, ALL grown 
from HEAT-THERAPY treated stock, is des- 
cribed with full details of the varieties and 
actual photographs in full colour. A special 
No. 1 Supplement is included, listing some of 
the best show varieties of the last 50 or 60 
years, many of which had deteriorated 
beyond any usefulness, but have now been 
re- -invigorated by Heat Therapy. These ‘‘old 
favourites” will be of great interest to the ex- 
perienced amateur and the exhibitor. We've 
some very interesting NEW VARIETIES, too 
—including the newest group now sweeping 
America. And that’s not all! Six whole pages 
of CULTURAL HINTS with step-by-step 
photos; SUNDRIES and Gardening aids; 
and a wealth of useful INFORMATION, 
compiled for your interest and guidance. 
Send stamps 9d. for your copy NOW. 


OUR PLANTS ARE SENT TO MOST COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


xiii 


What does HEAT THERAPY 
treatment mean ? 


It is a process which must be administered 
expertly under scientific conditions and which 
destroys prevalent viruses responsible for 
degeneration of plants. This season our 
ENTIRE RANGE of stock plants have been 
Heat Therapy treated. The result—clean, 
vigorous, healthy plants, rich in colour and 
full in size and form. This costly operation has 
ensured that all our customers will receive 
only THE BEST PLANTS OBTAINABLE. A 
visit to our nurseries, or a season's trial in your 
own garden, will give you ample proof of the 
tremendous advantages of Heat Therapy. 


WELLS or MERSTHAM 


50 The Nurseries, Merstham, 
Nr. REDHILL, Surrey. 


SPECIALIST GROWERS FOR 85 YEARS 
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-— FOR PERFECT PRUNING 
2 @ ALL PARTS ARE 


<ROLCUT.} 
@ Wearealways pleased 


SECATEURS to recondition ; 
No. 16 Snick Model BUSH PRUNERS Servise guar 3 
PRUNING SAWS 


Price 


153 TREE LOPPERS 
@ Secateurs for 
ROLCUT LTD. 


9-13 LONSDALE RD., KILBURN or direct to DEPT. 
LOND! RHS 


Tel. MAIDA VALE 5053 


| LI LIE S for your garden 


Please ask for our new catalogue and colour folder describing over 
200 types of species and hybrid Liliums, including most of the new 
Canadian and American hybrids. We also have Erythroniums and 
Trilliums in variety. 

We specialize in growing and shipping fine Lily bulbs anywhere in 
the world. Bulbs are shipped to you direct, as we handle all 
importation details. Payment is in sterling. 

Please send for our catalogue. (Airmail is fastest!) 


Sandy Best - GREENOCK FARMS 


GEORGETOWN * ONTARIO CANADA 


ORCHIDS OF THE EAST: Our Catalogue of 


Get your Orchids inexpensively from the Himalayas, 
the home of Rare Orchids. 50 Specimen flowering sized HARDY FE R NS 
plants. 2 each of 25 kinds. Cymbidiums, Dendrobiums, 


and Flowers for SHADE and sunshine 


100 Pleiones. 25 each of 4 kinds £12 0 0 is full of unusual plants for small shaded town 


25 Rare Pleione Lagenaria. dens : ood! 

Offered for the first time £10 0 0 one ante and gardens. 
All C.1.F. Calcutta. Air freights—Collect. 
Flower bulbs. 100 Bulbs. 10 each of 10 kinds. Curcumas, 9 di 
Hedychiums, Tuberose, Eucharis, Spreklia,etc. £5 10 0 A different Ferns for 20/- 

Post paid. 9 different Flowering Plants for shade for 20/- 
Wholesale or retail lists of Flower Bulbs, Orchids, all named and well packed, post free, c.w.o. 
Seeds at most reasonable prices. Free. 


CHANDRAS ORCHID HOUSE COMPANY TAYLOR’S NURSERY 


P.O. Kalimpong, 9, India BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


USTIN BROOKE LTD. 
dh Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

; Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We have a Jarge acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 
We sell 12ib. packs of apples including Ribston, Russet, Blenheim Orange, and 
dessert pears. Ask for price list. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickambrook 304 
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Strawson’s GARDEN ROOMS 


The Best by any standards! 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing, 
practical garden-room you could wish for! 
You can enjoy your garden more than ever 
for Strawson’s ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, 
attractive and superbly constructed. With its 
solid Canadian Red Cedar and fine ali-round 
glazing, it makes an ideal outdoor living- 
room, nursery, bedroom, writing-room or the 
perfect tennis pavilion. 


You'll find the same outstanding quality 
craftmanship and timber in every Strawson’s 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your most 
prized plants and delicate blooms. Mr.R.F. . 
Strawson, himself, will survey your site by 
appointment and personally supervise the 
constructionai details. 

For full information about Strawson’s greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY * SURREY * TEL: HORLEY 130 
(Ref. RO/11) 


Suggestions of Suitable Presents for Your Gardening Friends 


709 The New 262 
il Minor” 
ae 99 
sU PRA 264 Large size 
Trolley Kneeler 


322 Double Row 

Lawn Brooms 
Small Gardens 9/6 General 
Purpose 12/3 Large Gardens 
17/6 Estates 23/ 


“Heavy Duty’’ 95/- 


327 Bedding Brush Com- eS 266 Beehive for 
with Hoe-Rake com- Removable Light Soils 84/- 
ined 12/6 Seat 


260 ‘“‘Valette’’ Complete 


Complete as illustrated with clothes brush 47/6 


80/- Carriage paid (UK) 


707 Lawn Aerator and 
Rammer Combined 45/- 


(All these patterns illus- 


700 Round Tined 
trated in March R.H.S. 
“Moler”’ 
12/6 ‘ 750 Hand Forged Hearth 
: rimped Wire. Speciall 

Gents L.H. 13/6 made for Log Fires 
Thesespecialities 


Post or Carriage Paid (UK) 


and many others 
on a Single Brush. 


illustrated in our 
Horticultural Specially designed to ease the strain of yr | etc. 


710 Trolley only complete with rubber mat 45 SSH 
List sent Post Support Handles 22 6 extra 709 WS Wooden Seat 12,6 (Please order early with 


Free on Request extra 709 As illustrated above 80/- delivery instructions) 
COOKS (Nowich) BRUSHES LIMITED 
Established 1814 
MILE CROSS LANE (18) NORWICH NOR 42N 
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KNAP HILL NURSERY LTD 


Lower Knaphill, Woking, Surrey 
PLANT OF THE MONTH 
Rhododendron 


EARL OF DONOUGHMORE 
A variety of unusual interest. A hardy hybrid de- Grown by specialists 2s packed by 


rived partly from R. griersonianum, and ranks craftsmen. New catalogue of our 


with R, Pink Pearl and R. Cynthia as a reliable 
garden plant. The foliage is dark green, the growth hardy Norfolk-grown stock sent 
promptly on request. 


spreading and moderate in height. Flowers, carried 
in large trusses, are rich crimson-pink or cerise, 
A. REEVES & CO. 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 


a glorious colour. Grafted plants. 
ice including carriage and packing £22 2 0 


Order Now 
Rhododendron and Azalea Catalogue available. 


THE ‘TERREX’ 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC SPADE 


Make it possible for ladies or even 
partially disabled people to dig atropurpureum 

without tert. 7 4 A splendid Japanese Maple with slender dark purple 
Five minutes practice will convince stems and rich purple-red foliage in spring and 


Acer 
palmatum 


summer, suffused in the autumn with glowing red. 
99/6 each plus 2/6 carr. A fine bushy Maple, invaluable for colour and foliage 
contrast. 
Cash with order— Good trans- 2/2$ft. /- each 
immediate dispatch planted bushes f 3/3} ft. 30/- each 
Money refunded in full if not approved Please add 3/- in the £ towards cost of carriage and 
packing 
STAUGHTON’S LTD Stewarts Nurseries 
Kingsthorpe Hollow, Northampton FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
WOSS 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Durable Interwoven | 

serene 6 ft. long panels i 
13/- a panel 

from 20 

Rustic Weather- = 

board from All 

creosoted and carriage paid 250 miles 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE 
HURDLES 6 FT. 
long. Hazel from 109. 


Willow from 136. 
Carriage paid 150 miles. . 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms from 5% 
deposit. All types of Garages, Sheds, Sun 
L Gr s ,Gates, Tubs. 
VALE PRODUCTS 
(Dept, RHS), Barkham Rd., Wokingham, Berks 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


HART 
CERTIFIED GRASS SEED MIXTURES 
*Hart’ Fine Standard essentially a non rye- 
yo mixture containing only Red Fescue and 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 


rostis Species. 1—4}-Ibs. 49 per Ib. 
5—27-Ibs. per Ib. 

28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) 3/6 per Ib. 
*Hart’ Standard. Aryegrass mixture contain- 
ing Agrostis, Red Fescue, Shortseeded and S$.23 
Perennial Ryegrass. 1—4}-lbs. @ 3/6 per Ib. 
5—27-ibs. @ 3/- per Ib. 

28 Ibs. upwards (Cwrt. rate) 2/6 per ib. 


*Hart’ Emeralisie containing Irish Perennial 
Ryegrass, Fescue and Agrostis. 
5-Ibs. minimum to 27-ibs. @ 2/6 per Ib. 

28-ibs. upwards (Cwt. rate) @ 2/- per Ib. 
All mixtures treated against birds. 
Cash with order, Carriage paid, bags free. 
MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD. 
Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. Wokingham 1121 


and all equipment Is provided. 
Please write for our Prospectus — 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 
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MASTER *” 


Pneumatic Hand SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


| “PLUIE” GARDEN F FRAMES s | 


*% Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
| leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. x Maximum light. 
| * No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR as illustrated) | 
Size 4 9 long, 4 wide, 20” high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
en £9 Os. Od. | 


PLUIE ‘15’ 


ho tages So PLUIE ran 
wide, 154° high. 
Ex-Works £8 15s. 


Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘15° can be raised 
ona metal base with glass. Ideal ~ —— and 


beated 
| : and raising ted wi! 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
| POULTMURE LTD (sz | 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY - WEYBRIDGE 2286 


Ex-Works 


long, 3’ 2 


THE 
fortnightly 
show 


a good excuse for % 
lunch with a glass — 


of wine at the Stores 


DAFFODILS 


—will thrive in almost any soil 
or situation, and are ideal 

for naturalising. May be grown 
indoors successfully—always in 
deep bowls 


TRUMPET VARIETIES 

top size bulbs only 

EASTER Joy forcing yellow 
GOLDEN HARVEST early yellow 
14” 12/- doz. 95/- 100 


KING ALFRED golden 
MOUNT HOOD Jarge white 
MUSIC HALL white and yellow 
REMBRANDT /arge yellow 


14” 10/- doz. 75/— 100 


GOLDEN SPUR early yellow 
MAGNIFICENCE early yellow 


12” 9/- doz. 70/— 100 


DOUBLE VARIETIES 
MARY COPLAND white and 
yellow, 9/-— doz. 70/— 100 

TEXAS yellow and orange 
VAN SION early yellow 
7/6 doz. 55/- 100 
2/6 postage orders under £2 
Bulb list free on request 

EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 


Westminster SWI Victoria 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 
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RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best- seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 
WILL LAST 
Also Wattle, Osier, 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 
Arches, etc. 
LISTS FREE from: 


Dept. (R), 
DAVIDS RURAL 1S MORETON ST., 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


FENCING AND GATES 


FENCES 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo Screening 4 ft., 5 ft. 
or 5 ft. 9 ins. wide. Ideal for Roll Up outside 
Greenhouse Blinds—Frames, etc. Hazel and Osier 
hurdles, Teak Furniture and Wovenwood. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


. with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. Unobtrusive and a definite 
deterrent. Made to size. 4/6 per square yard. 
Carriage Paid. 

* Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24 HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Nylon nets made for ail purposes 


INDOOR PLANTS 


For perfect colour and texture 


BOTTLES 2/3, 3/9 
PACKETS I/-; CARTONS 3/-, 5/6 


GET IT TO-DAY 


HAVE YOU TRIED... 
NO SOIL 
COMPOST 


12/6 per bushel plus 1/- extra carriage. 
Smaller sizes from your Garden Shop for earlier 
Germination and Stronger Rooted Cuttings. 


ECLIPSE JACK POTS 


To prevent root shock when planting out in 
the Greenhouse or out doors. 
Prices: 12” Square 3/- for 2 dozen; 2}” Square 
2/- for 1 dozen; 3” Round 2/6 for 1 dozen. 
From your Shop. 

yw ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD., 

©. Box No. 12, ASHCOTT, BRIDGWATER 
merset 


R.H.S. PAMPHLET 
CULTIVATION OF BULBS 
IN BOWLS 
By G. W. Leak, V.M.H. 
Revised edition. Price ts. 
Postage 4d. 


obtainable from 


The Secretary, R.H.S. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES... 


or dessert make the 
perfect decoration when 
displayed in a Hostess 
Basket. This useful orna- 
ment gives a gay distinc- 
tion to dining-table or 
entrance hall. 


In three sizes 
8” 2/i1 
11” 5/10 
14” 8/9 
Set of three for 17/6, or £1 post free, ae 
PLANTOIDS LTD, Bromle ey, Kent 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPAN 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The Mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 
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The All-Cedar EXTENDIBLE UNIT 
GREENHOUSE 


NO PAINTING g 
Low 
UPKEEP — 
Costs = 


Write for illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Phone: PRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


AZALEAS 


EXBURY HYBRIDS. Well budded plants. 18’-24" May/June 
Flowering. White to Pale Yellow. Orange/Red to Crimson. Our 
selection 12/6 each. 125/- per dozen. Special colours 15/- each. 


RHODODENDRONS 


HYBRID SEEDLINGS 10/6 each. 


SPECIES 12/6 EXBURY HYBRIDS 21/- 
ABERCONWAYI Pink 2’ 
DAVIDSONIANUM Pink 2’ A. GILBERT Cream 1°9 
FALCONERI Yellow 2’ BLUETIT Blue 6”-8” 
FORTUNEI Pink 2 


THOMSONII Red 1'6” 
XANTHOCODON Yellow 1'3’ IMPI Red 1’3” 


10% reduction dozen lots. 


Carriage & packing extra. Catalogue on request. 


GAYGEAN NURSERIES 
REDWOOD - PENSHURST - KENT 


CIN 
4 
| 


BURKWOODII | 


the absolute hallmark of worth. For en- 
during trees and shrubs you undoubtedly 
need the best. 

So why not consult us, either calling 
personally (nursery hours 8 to 5 daily) 
or sending 1/6 for our comprehensive 
60 page catalogue? 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 


Park Road Nurseries, Ki gston, Su 
Telephone: KIN 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
elevision. 4/- per doz., t 
free. Cheque or P.O. “— 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


BLUEBERRIES 


THE FINEST SOFT FRUIT CROP 
FOR ACID SOILS 
WHERE HEATHER OR 
RHODODENDRONS GROW 


Booklet on cultivation and price list of the best 
varieties free on request from 


JAMES TREHANE AND SONS LTD. 
MARKET GARDENS, HAM LANE, LONGHAM, 
WIMBORNE, DORSET 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


Garages, Greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
of all descrip- 


Hire purchase terms 
available. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOCDCRAFT LTD. 


Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


Knight’s Nurseries Ltd. 


Hailsham, Sussex 


FOR 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


Your enquires will be carefully dealt 
with 


Catalogue on request 


Ruopopenvrons 

(1,100 species and varieties) 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 
* 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


Kettering Fibrous 


— Turf Loam. 
aa : Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 
KET T E Ri NG Nottinghamshire 


Marl. 
John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Turf Renovator. 


LOAM 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars free: 
JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 
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Royal Horticultural 
Society 


SUPPLEMENT TO ELWES’ 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS LILIUM 


A newpart, No. VIII, has just been published of this most magnificent and 
authoritative work with five plates reproducdd fife size from drawings by 
Margaret Stones. The text is by Dr. W. B, Turrill, F.R.S., tate keerer 
of the Herbarium, Kew, and there is a foreword by Sir Frederick Stern: 


Imperial Folio. Specia\ Price to Fellows and Associates of R.HLS, only 
£4.10.0; by post £4.13.0, 


R.H.S. YEAR BOOKS 1961 


Three books are now published annually in the autumn and are devoted 
to Lilies, Daffodils and Tulips and Rhododendrons and Camellias. respec- 
tively. They contain many authoritative articles and are of permanent 
value to-all growers of thest: plants. Mlustrated in colour and black and 
white. 12s, 6d; each. 


PENGUIN HANDBOOKS 
titles 
THE COOL GREENHOUSE 
by G. W. Robinson 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
by Lanning Roper 
LAWNS 
by R. B. Dawson 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


by E. T. Thistlethwaite 
Published by Penguin Books in conjunction with the R.HUS. _— 6s, each, 


Obtainable from; 


The Secretary 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, 5.W.1. 


Publications of The 
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‘MAKE AN INDOOR GARDEN 
IN YOUR HOME THIS WINTER 


There are so many flower and 
foilage plants which do well, even 
under the artificial conditions indoors, 
if you feed them regularly with Indoor 
Plantoids. 

Indoor Plants grow under un- 

natural conditions and their 


a diet of essential plant 


Indoor Plantoids contain, in a 
small tablet, all the needed plant foods 
—made to Fred Streeter’s — 
formula—to develop the plant’s 
stamina and encourage magnificent 
flowering. 

eee is easy—just push an 
Indoor Plantoid down into the soil so 
that each plant has a balanced, enriched 

food supply just where it’s needed— 
at the roots. 


Hardware and Seed S 3 


INDOOR PLANTOIDS 


PLANTOIDS LTD BROMLEY KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Printed by Spoltiowoode, Ballantyne 4 Co. Lid., London and Colchester 


P 
a (| ( food supply is obviously limited when 
j eS the plant is in a small pot; they need a : 


